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THE PREFACE 

An effort has been made in the following pages to sketch 
in outline form the history and development of the litera 
ture produced in and about Texas. It has been impossible 
in so brief a compass as I had at my command to include 
all or even a tithe of the many authors, books, pamphlets, 
and other writings prepared by Texans or about Texas, but 
it is hoped that the more significant items which should be 
of interest to younger readers have been at least briefly 
touched upon. So far as I know, nothing of the kind has 
appeared in schoolbook form heretofore; but I must 
acknowledge the priority of, and my own large indebtedness 
to, an essay entitled "Texas Literature and Art" prepared 
by my colleague J f Frank Dobie of the department of 
English in the University of Texas, which essay appears 
in the Texas volume of The Book of Knowledge published by 
the Grolier Society of New York City. I also owe my 
sincere thanks to Professors Eugene C. Barker and Walter P. 
Webb of the history department of the University of Texas 
and to Librarian Ernest W. Winkler of the same institution, 
all of whom have read my manuscript and made numerous 
suggestions and corrections. 

L, W. PAYNE, JR. 
Austin, Texas. 
August i, 1928. 



A SURVEY OF TEXAS 
LITERATURE 

INTRODUCTION 

Texas history and literature. The history of Texas is 
perhaps more romantic in nature and rapid and varied in its 
evolution than that of any other state in the Union. It is 
a common saying that the territory now inclosed within the 
boundaries of Texas has been dominated by the flags of six 
separate governments within a century and a quarter. It 
seems almost unbelievable that it is now but a little more 
than a hundred years ago (1820) that Moses Austin conceived 
and his son Stephen F. Austin organized and successfully 
founded the first colony of Anglo-Americans on Mexican 
soil, and something less than a hundred years since the 
Texan colonists won their independence from Mexico (1836), 
and much less than a century since Texas was admitted to 
the Union as the twenty-eighth state (1845). With this 
rapidly changing political, social, and industrial evolution 
any considerable or serious development of the fine arts, 
such for example as artistic literature, within Texan territory 
during this brief period could hardly be expected. It takes 
centuries and even millenniums to evolve and develop the 
higher forms of art in any civilization, and hence we are 
not disappointed when we fail to find any very notable 
or original literary and artistic products in a country like 
Texas, whose history can be reckoned by decades on the ten 
fingers of a man s hand. 

What is Texas literature? Our early Anglo-American 
population was made up largely of immigrants from the 
older American states, some of whom were well educated 
but most of whom were but poorly educated or entirely 
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illiterate, and since the hard work of clearing the land, 
building homes, roads, and bridges, and generally developing 
the resources of the country absorbed the larger part of the 
energies of the settlers, little attention could be paid to 
education and to the finer arts of civilization during the 
earlier decades. Moreover, since at first there were no 
native Texans, in the present sense of the "word, the ques 
tion at once arises: What can we designate as Texas litera 
ture? As in the case of our national colonial literature, we 
may designate in a broad sense all writing done in Texas 
and dealing with life in Texas, as Texas literature. Anyone 
who was born elsewhere but who came to Texas and was 
inspired by his experiences to write of Texas life may be 
called a Texas writer. In later years we may also claim as 
Texas authors all those writers who were born and reared 
in Texas and educated in Texas institutions even though 
they emigrated to other states, especially if they used the 
resources and experiences accumulated during their years in 
Texas as material for their literary compositions. 

Division into periods. For convenience we may divide 
Texas literature into two large divisions, that produced 
during the period down to the end of the Civil War (1820- 
1865), and that produced since the Civil War. There will 
naturally be some overlapping in the discussion of certain 
specific types, of writing, but in general the division will 
prove serviceable for all practical purposes. 



I. EARLY TEXAS WRITINGS, 1820-1865 
HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL NARRATIVES 

Nature of the early writings. The first writings about 
Texas, as is the case also with our national colonial litera 
ture, are largely descriptive, historical, and personal. There 
was no large theological element, such as we find in our 
New England colonial literature, for the Texas immigrants 
did not come to this country to find a place to worship 
God according to their own free conscience, but rather for 
economical and practical purposes to build homes, to 
accumulate land, to earn a substantial livelihood. And 
yet later, of course, due to the conflict between the dominant 
Catholicism of the Mexican people and the dominant 
Protestantism of the American immigrants, the religious 
question did appear in some small way in our early period. 
We find that much of the early writing, also, was done with 
the avowed purpose of attracting immigrants to the mar 
velous new and undeveloped country which lay between the 
Sabine and Red and the Rio Grande rivers. What the 
people who contemplated moving to Texas wanted to hear 
about was the conditions of life, the cheapness and the 
fertility of the land, the safety of living in that far-off 
territory. Descriptions of the soil, the climate, the flora 
and fauna, and explanations of the temper of the native 
Indians and of the attitude of the Mexican government, 
form the principal material of the majority of the early writ 
ings about Texas. Then, the history and the geography 
and the social and religious conditions and the legal and 
economic and political conditions demanded attention and 
elucidation as the country began to fill up with settlers. It 
will be found, then, that the first writings about Texas take 
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on the form of documents, letters, personal narratives, and 
histories. These are accompanied and followed by fictitious 
narratives which portray the background of Texas life and 
history; and then come the crude early efforts at artistic 
composition in verse. If one will recall the history of our 
national colonial literature, one will find almost an exact 
parallel existing in the development of early Texas literature. 

The first writing about Texas. The Spanish adventurer, 
Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, and his companions were 
probably the first Europeans to touch on Texas soil. The 
Spaniards had conquered Mexico in 1519-1521 and a few 
years later a number of Spaniards who had been exploring 
the vast Florida territory started on their way to Mexico and 
were wrecked somewhere along the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Most of the members of the party were drowned 
or died under the hardships incident to working their way 
through the Indian-infested territory. Several of them 
finally made their way to Mexico, the keenest and shrewdest 
one among them apparently being Niinez Cabeza de Vaca. 
It appears that he and another Spaniard by the name of 
Andres Dorantes prepared a series of letters descriptive 
of their experiences and sent them back to Spain in 1536. 
Later a book came out in Spain which gave a full account 
of Cabeza de Vaca s trip from Florida to the Pacific Ocean. 
It was called La Relation que dio Ahar Ntinez Cabeza de 
Vaca de lo Acaescido en las Indias, etc. (1542). Various 
translations of Cabeza de Vaca s Relation were made into 
several European languages. Among the translations into 
English was one made by Fanny Ritter Bandelier, with an 
introduction by her husband, Adolph F. A. Bandelier, and 
published in 1905. This translation has recently been 
reprinted (1922) in a popular edition and is easily accessible. 

The first historical document printed in Texas. Appro 
priately enough Stephen F. Austin, "The Father of Texas," 
is the author of what may be called the first document on 
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Texas which was printed in English in Texas. Its full title 
page reads: "Translation of the Laws, Orders, and Con 
tracts on Colonization from January, 1821, Up to the Time 
in Virtue of which Col. Stephen F. Austin Has Introduced 
and Settled Foreign Emigrants in Texas; with an Explana 
tory Introduction; San Felipe de Austin, Texas; Printed by 
Godwin B. Gotten, November, 1829." The Introduction 
is addressed "To the settlers in what is called Austin s 
Colony in Texas/ and it is this part of the pamphlet, 
which covers twenty-four closely printed pages, that makes 
it right and proper to say that Stephen F. Austin contributed 
the first English essay on Texas history. It is a clearly 
written document, setting forth the history of the colony 
through its early stages. This rare pamphlet is found now 
in only a few libraries, but its contents have been well 
known and widely used by other historians, and it has been 
reprinted in Volume I of GammeFs ten-volume reprint of 
The Laws of Texas (Austin, 1898). Stephen P. Austin was 
a prolific writer of letters and documents of all kinds, 
though few of them were published in his lifetime. He 
was a man of good education and fairly wide reading; and 
though he is rarely thought of as a writer and never as a 
literary man, he shows in all that he wrote sound logic and 
good common sense expressed in straightforward and force 
ful English. All the Austin papers of importance which 
were preserved by the family have recently been edited by 
Professor Eugene C. Barker of the University of Texas and 
published (1924-1928) under the combined auspices of the 
American Historical Association, the United States Govern 
ment, and the University of Texas in four large volumes. 
These volumes are the richest primary source of information 
we have about the colonization and early history of Texas. 
In this connection also we may mention Professor Barker s 
Life of Stephen F. Austin (1925), "the best biography that 
has ever been written in Texas. 51 
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Other early histories of Texas. Mary Austin Holley, a 
cousin of Stephen F. Austin, visited Austin s colony in 

1831 and wrote an interesting series of letters which were 
published in a small book of about 167 pages at Baltimore 
under the title of Texas: Observations Historical,Geographical, 
and Descriptive (1833). This is the first descriptive and 
historical book on Texas in the English language. In 1836 
another book by Mrs. Holley called simply Texas, being a 
little more than twice as large as her book of letters, was 
published at Louisville, Kentucky. With other valuable 
historical matter this book contains Stephen F, Austin s 
well-known speech delivered at Louisville on March 7, 1836, 
in which he appealed for aid to the Texans in their struggle 
for independence. In 1834 Charles Edwards published a 
brief history in pamphlet form called Texas and Coahuila. 
David B. Edward, a Scotchman by birth, wrote an important 
early history, the full title of which is The History of Texas: 
or the Emigrant s, Fanner s, and Politician s Guide to the 
Character, Climate, Soil, and Production of the Country: 
Geographically Arranged from Personal Observations and 
Experience (Cincinnati, 1836). Though the author was 
rather pro-Mexican in his politics, his history is a valuable 
one inasmuch as it gives a fairly full treatment of the period 
just preceding the Texas Revolution. A still more impor 
tant history from the English and American point of view is 
William Kennedy s Texas: the Rise, Progress, and Prospects 
of the Republic of Texas (1841). Kennedy was a British 
citizen who came from Canada to Texas in 1839 and served 
for a short time as British consul at Galveston. He collected 
copies of many important Texas documents and proceeded 
to England where he wrote his excellent history. This 
interesting book has recently been reprinted in a , single 
handsome volume at Fort Worth, and is thus made available 
at a reasonable price. In the same year in which Kennedy s 
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Texas appeared, Henry Stuart Foote (1800-1880) of Missis 
sippi published his two volumes on Texas and Texans (1841). 
A still larger and more important early history of Texas is 
that by Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas from its First 
Settlement in 1836 to its Annexation to the United States in 
1846 (1856), two volumes with Appendix and portraits. 
A new edition of this history appeared in 1898, with addi 
tional papers on various topics of historical interest by 
Governor Oran M. Roberts and others, edited by Dudley 
G. Wooten and supplied with some documents and notes 
by Guy M. Bryan, a nephew of Stephen P. Austin. Here 
may be mentioned also the more recent history by 
Louis J. Wortham, A History of Texas from Wilderness to 
Commonwealth (4 vols., 1924), a very creditable book, one 
intended primarily for instructive and pleasant reading 
rather than for historic reference. 

Personal narratives : David Crockett s Autobiography. A 
number of presumably reliable personal narratives of the 
earlier period have survived and are of considerable interest 
both as entertaining reading matter and as historical source 
books of a secondary character. Among the best known and 
most entertaining, but not of the greatest historical value, is 
the Autobiography of David Crockett of Tennessee. Crockett 
himself published his Narrative of the Life of David Crockett 
in 1834, and his Account of Colonel Crockett s Tour of the 
North and Down East in 1835, just before he came to Texas; 
but a few months after his death at the Alamo (March 6, 
1836) there appeared a book called Colonel Crockett s Exploits 
and Adventures in Texas (1836) which was claimed to have 
been written by Crocket himself. It is doubtful whether 
or not this is really David Crockett s own composition, 
but it is an interesting piece of writing and is written so much 
in Crockett s own manner that the hoax, if such it is, is 
difficult to detect. In this book Crockett s diary purports 
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to continue up to March 5, the very day before the fall 
of the Alamo, and it ends with the redoubtable colonel s 
favorite expression: "March 5 Pop, pop, pop! Bom, 
bom, bom! throughout the day. No time for memoran 
dums now. Go ahead! Liberty and Independence fore-ver!" 
The story goes that the manuscript of this book was found 
on the body or in the baggage of a dead Mexican officer on 
the battlefield of San Jacinto April 21, 1836. It is very 
probable that the book was written by someone who knew 
Crockett s previous books thoroughly and who rushed the 
book into print by June, 1836, to take advantage of the 
popularity of the famous old hunter and fighter as soon as 
possible after his heroic death. This spurious part of the 
life of David Crockett is now usually printed as a part of 
the complete Autobiography. It is easily accessible in 
various editions, particularly in the school edition edited 
by Hamlin Garland in the Modern Student s Library, 
Charles Scribner s Sons. 

Green s account of the Mier expedition. Another inter 
esting personal narrative is Thomas Jefferson Green s 
Journal of the Texan Expedition against Mier (1845). 
Green was a North Carolinian who came to Texas during 
the Texas Revolution. His book is an account of a retalia 
tory move made by a military expedition of Texans in 
1842 to the Rio Grande. The Texans attacked the town of 
Mier, but were forced to surrender. On their way to 
Mexico City as prisoners, they surprised and overpowered 
their guard and escaped, but were recaptured. Every tenth 
man was ordered shot. The Mexicans made them draw 
black and white beans from a jar and put to death those who 
drew a black bean. Green was one of the leaders of the 
expedition, and hence he wrote the story in his Journal 
from first-hand information. He tells of his imprisonment, 
sufferings, and final escape from the castle of Perote. The 
book was illustrated by one of his fellow-prisoners a young 
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Englishman named Charles Mclaughlin. Other personal 
narratives on this unfortunate expedition were written by 
William A. ("Big Foot") Wallace and William P. Stapp, 

Kendall s "Texas-Saute Fe Expedition." George Wilkins 
Kendall (1800-1868) was a New England journalist who 
eventually went to New Orleans and became the founder and 
associate editor of the New Orleans Picayune. As a news 
paper man in search of live copy he went with the ill-fated 
expedition of a party of Texans into New Mexico in 1841. 
Much of his material was published serially in the form of 
letters to the Picayune. The full title of his -book gives a 
succinct account of the adventure. It reads: Narrative of 
the Texas-Sante Fe Expedition, Comprising a Description of 
a Tour through Texas and across the Great Southwestern 
Prairies, the Comanche and Cayuga Hunting Grounds; with 
an Account of the Sufferings from Want of Food, Losses from 
Hostile Indians, and Final Capture of the Texans and their 
March as Prisoners to the City of Mexico (Vols. I and II, 
New York, 1844), Almost immediately a reprint appeared 
in London, and the book sold widely in England. The 
story is almost epic in its proportions and in its interest. 
The author had an eye for the picturesque and the romantic, 
and though his notes were taken away from him when he 
was captured, so that he had to write from memory, he man 
aged to make his whole narrative engrossing and convincing. 

Books about the Texas Rangers. The Texas Rangers, 
a noted company of frontier Indian fighters have been in 
existence in Texas for many years, the force having had its 
origin in the period before the Texas Revolution. Many 
names famous in the romantic frontier life and in the later 
history of Texas have been associated with the Texas 
Rangers, The first book about the Rangers, written by 
one of them, was Sam C. Reid s The Scouting Expedition of 
McCulloch s Rangers, etc. (1847), This excellent early book 
has been followed by several later ones, A. J. SowelFs 
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Rangers and Pioneers of Texas (1884), - A. Jennings A 
Texas Ranger (1899), and James B. Gillett s Six Years with 
the Texas Rangers (1921), This last-named book, recently 
reprinted by the Yale Press, has been made the basis of 
a school edition in a somewhat simplified form. Professor 
Walter P. Webb of the University of Texas has in prepara 
tion an exhaustive history of the Rangers, and no doubt 
his authoritative contribution will soon be added to the long 
list of books dealing with that daring, intrepid, romantic, 
and effective body of mounted men known all over the 
western world as the Texas Rangers. 

Olmsted s "Journey through Texas." Another valuable 
book on travel in Texas is A Journey through Texas, or A 
Saddle Trip on the Southwestern Frontier (1857) by Frederick 
Law Olmsted (1822-1903). Olmsted was bom in Hartford, 
Connecticut, and studied at Yale College. He became a 
practical agriculturalist, an engineer, and a nationally 
famous landscape gardener, and in addition he became a 
distinguished writer of technical works and travel books. 
His career in Washington, D. C. during the Civil War and 
in New York City after the war was one of great honor 
and success. His book on Texas, as are also his Journey in 
the Seaboard Slave States and his Journey in tlie Back Country, 
is a model of clearness, accuracy, and intelligence, and may 
still be profitably consulted by all those who want to know 
of the general nature of Texas, its soil, its geography, and 
its natural resources. 

EARLY TEXAS FICTION 

An early foreign novel about Texas. Naturally a new 
and romantic country like Texas attracted a number of 
adventurous spirits long before any organized effort to 
colonize the territory and redeem it permanently from 
savagery had been made. Some unknown Frenchman who 
signed himself M. G n F n for example, doubtless had 
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been a member of the band of exiled Frenchmen who had 
attempted to make a settlement on the Trinity River in 
1817. On the basis of his experience he wrote a novel which 

was published at Paris in 1819 under the title of U Heroine 
du Texas. It is the story of the romantic courtship of a 
young couple, beginning in France and following the for 
tunes of the lovers through the hardships and disasters of 
the unsuccessful colony at Champ d Asile (Camp Refuge) 
on to their final happy settlement among the French inhabi 
tants of New Orleans. The book ends with a poem cele 
brating the ideal beauties of the site of the colony on the 
Trinity. Donald Joseph of the French department of the 
University of Texas has recently made a translation of 
UHiroine du Texas, and this translation, together with a 
translation of a geographical and historical account of the 
same colony in a French book called Le Texas, ou Notice 
Historique sur le Champ d Asile (1819) by Messrs. Hartmann 
and Milliard, is soon to be published by a Texas firm. Since 
it may claim the honor of being the first foreign novel based 
on Texas life, this old romance will no doubt find many 
interested readers. Another book on this colony, the per 
sonal narrative of Just Girard, who described himself as 
"at present a planter of Texas, formerly a refuge of Champ 
Asylum," is The Adventures of a French Captain, written in 
French just after Texas had been admitted to the Union. 
The book was translated by Lady Blanche Murphy and 
published in New York in 1878, 

The first English novel wMch touches on Texas. Perhaps 
the first novel in English which touches on Texas is Francis 
Berrien, or The Mexican Patriot (1826) by Timothy Flint. 
The author was a distinguished New England man of letters 
who after his graduation at Harvard became a Presbyterian 
missionary to the border states of Ohio, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
and Missouri. He finally left the ministry and settled at 
Alexandria, Louisiana, to devote himself to writing. He is 
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the author of many books and articles, among them being 
his pioneer work called Geography and History of tlw 
Mississippi Valley (1832) and A Biographical Memoir of 
Daniel Boone (1833). Among his several novels Francis 
Berrien, which went through three editions, is said to be 
the best. It is a romantic tale of love and war told by an 
American soldier of fortune who took part in the Mexican 
Revolution. Only a small part of the action of the story 
is laid on Texas soil, but the descriptions of the trip across 
Texas to Mexico and of a few early skirmishes around the 
old stronghold at San Antonio give considerable interest to 
the book from a Texan point of view. Though the author 
had not himself visited either Texas or Mexico, he was a 
trained historical and geographical writer, and he had first 
hand information from a fellow graduate of Harvard who 
had spent several years in Mexico, and hence some depend 
ence may be placed in the historical and descriptive portions 
of the novel. 

"The first Texian Novel." A more authentic and 
important novel from a strictly Texan point of view is 
Mexico Versus Texas, a book first published at Philadelphia 
in 1838, claiming on its title page to be "by a Texian." 
Four years later it was reprinted in New York under the 
title of Ambrosio de Letinez, or the First Texian Novel, Embrac 
ing a Description, of the Countries Bordering on the Rio 
Bravo, with Incidents of the War of Independence (1842) by 
A. T. Myrthe. It is dedicated in laudatory terms "To his 
Excellency, Samuel Houston, President of the Republic 
of Texas." Myrthe is apparently a pen name. What the 
author s real name is cannot now be definitely stated, though 
it has been supposed to be Anthony Ganilh, the name of 
the person to whom the copyright of the 1842 edition was 
issued. From the nature and style of the book it can 
easily be seen that the author was a scholar thoroughly 
conversant with the modern and ancient languages and 
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well Informed in literature and history, particularly eccle 
siastical history, and In the sciences. In his preface he 
declares that his observations are made as the result of 
protracted "travels through Mexico and that nearly all the 
places mentioned In the novel had been personally visited 
by him; and he further states that the political events are 
narrated with historical accuracy. Though the story Itself 
Is too wildly romantic to be convincing, It Is entertaining 
and at times exciting; and the descriptions of the manners 
and customs of the Mexicans, the political, social, and 
religious practices of the country, and the romantic scenery 
of the northern Mexican states, as well as a part of Texas 
and the country around the lower Rio Grande River, make 
the book well worth reading. Particularly to be noted are 
the author s descriptions of the battle of Gollad and the 
subsequent massacre of General Fannin and his surrendered 
soldiers. 

Karl Post!. An Austrian by the name of Karl Postl 
(1793-1864), under the pen name of Charles Sealsfield, 
wrote a book In German called The Cabin Book, or National 
Characteristics (1844). It was translated into English and 
published in London In 1852. The book gives "a vivid 
picture of Texas and Its society during the war with Mexico." 
Other translations of Part I of the book appeared, such as 
the French translation called La Prairie du Jacinto. This 
shows the extended popularity of this old book on life in 
Texas, usually referred to as TJie Cabin Book, or Sketches 
of Life in Texas. 

Charles WilMns Webber. Another and a better early 
novelist was Charles Wilklns Webber (1819-1856), a Ken- 
tuckian who came to Texas when he was ninteen and 
served with the Texas Rangers for a time. Afterward he 
returned to Kentucky to resume his education, first for the 
profession of medicine and later for the ministry; but he 
eventually drifted to New York and began to write for the 
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newspapers and magazines, using largely his early adventures 
in Texas as a background for his articles and tales. His 
best books are Old Hicks the Guide (1848), The Hunter 
Naturalist (1851), Tales of the Southern Border (1853), and 
Wild Scenes and Song Birds (1854). Some of the titles of 
the stories which go to make tip the Tales of the Southern 
Border are "The Border Chase: A First Day with the Rang 
ers," "The Fight of the Pinto Trace," "Texas Virago," 
"Shot in the Eye," and " Ad ventures with the Texas 
Rangers," 

Alfred W. Arlington. Another writer, nine years older 
than Webber but more mature when he produced his first 
book, was Judge Alfred W. Arrington (1810-1867), who 
was born in North Carolina. He was for a while a minister 
in Illinois and later a lawyer in Missouri, but eventually 
(1845) he came to Texas and served as a judge for a number 
of years. His two books are Desperadoes of the Southwest 
(1849) and The Rangers and Regulators of the Tanaha, or 
Life among the Lawless: A Tale of the Republic of Texas 
(1857). Judge Arlington also wrote a number of poems, 
and these were collected and published two years after 
his death. 

Jeremiah R. Clemens. One other early writer of fiction 
dealing with Texas should be mentioned, namely, Colonel 
Jeremiah R. Clemens (1814-1865), an Alabarnian who came 
to Texas in 1842 and later served in the Mexican War. 
His best book is Mustang Gray (1857), "a vivid picture of 
pioneer life in Texas, and many actual facts about Mustang 
Gray. y Mustang Gray was a famous Texas Ranger. None 
of the early novels mentioned above are easily accessible 
now, since they have been bought up by collectors and are 
only available to the public in a few of the larger libraries. 

Captain Hayne Reid s Texas Novels. Among the popu 
lar writers of stories of adventure, particularly for boys, 
during the last half of the nineteenth century was Captain 
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Mayne Reid (1819-1883). Born in Ireland, he was des 
tined by his father for the Presbyterian ministry and partly 
educated for that profession. But the young man s strong 
desire for excitement and adventure led him to emigrate to 
America when he was twenty-two years old. He finally 
landed in New Orleans, and after engaging in various occu 
pations around the city for a while, he got a chance to become 
a hunter and trader among the Indians in the surrounding 
country. Here he found the excitement, hair-breadth 
escapes, and wild adventures which his youthful spirit 
craved. From these experiences he later drew for many 
a scene and incident in his numerous popular stories of 
hunting, trapping, righting, and roughing it. In 1846 Reid 
was commissioned as a lieutenant in the American forces in 
their invasion of Mexico during the Mexican War, and per 
haps later he was elevated to a captaincy. At any rate he 
was later known as Captain Mayne Reid. Shortly after 
the close of the Mexican War lie sailed back to Europe to 
take part in the Hungarian struggle for independence, but 
he arrived too late to take part in that event. He then 
went over to the British Isles and turned author, pouring 
out a stream of stories detailing Ms experiences, with 
exaggerations no doubt, in the new world of America. The 
first of his books was The Rifle Rangers (1850). In it he 
related in lively language and with an enthusiastic verve 
a story dealing with the experiences he had had in Mexico. 
In rapid succession came Scalp Hunters, The Desert Home, 
The Bay Hunters, The War Trail, Afloat in the Forest, The 
Headless Horseman, The Lone Ranch, Wanita [Juanita] or 
the Beauty of the Hills , and many more. A number of these 
books contain Interesting versions of old legends and tra 
ditional stories of wild animals and strange adventure in 
Texas. The War Trail, for example, is a story of hunting 
wild horses and contains an excellent version of the legend 
of the "Pacing White Stallion," a story of an almost 
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unbelievably sagacious horse of the southwestern plains. 
While Captain Reid s works are not valued highly as litera 
ture, they are, nevertheless, books with which young people 
may profitably begin their reading, for these stories satisfy 
the youthful craving for wild adventure and at the same 
time whet the appetite for a better type of reading. 

John Crittenden Duval. A writer whose work comes 
later but who lived through the stirring times of the Texas 
Revolution and who wrote about this early period long 
afterward is John Crittenden Duval (1819-1897). Like 
Webber, he was a Kentuckian by birth, but in his youth 
he came to Texas and joined his brother s company in the 
Texas Revolution, His first book was The Adventures of 
Big Foot Wallace (1873), a faithful biography of the famous 
old Texas Ranger. His next book was called Early Times 
in Texas, or the Adventures of Jack Dobell, followed under 
the same binding by The Young Explorers, a Continuation 
of the Adventures of Jack Dobell (1892), This is the story 
of DuvaTs own life as a soldier in Pannin s army, and it 
makes good, exciting reading about war times in Texas. 
All Texas boys and girls will enjoy reading this very credit 
able book dealing with Texas life during the period of the 
Texas Revolution. If no copy of the complete book is 
accessible, a good sample extract, called "Uncle Seth s Bear 
Hunt/ may be read in Professor David Foute Eagleton s 
Writers and Writings of Texas (1913). 

1 Thrillers." A flood of popular romances bound in paper 
backs and sold at twenty-five cents each appeared about the 
time of the Mexican War. Most of these were first published 
in popular periodicals like The Flag of Our Union and The 
Star-Spangled Bamwr, both issued at Boston. These serve 
as exciting reading matter for those who like to indulge in 
fwxely imaginative stories of romantic love affairs mingled 
with wild adventure and scenes of carnage on the battlefield, 
bal they are of little or no value as literature. The titles of 
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a half dozen of these "thrillers" which deal with Texas will 
indicate their nature: The Volunteer or The Maid of Monte- 
rey (1847) by Ned Btintline (a pseudonym); The Heroine of 
Tampico, or Wildfire the Wanderer: a Tale of the Mexican 
War (1847) by Harry Halyard; The Mexican Rancher o, or 
The Maid of the Chaparral: a Romance of the Mexican War 
(1847) by Charles E. Averill; The Light Dragoon, or The 
Rancher os of the Poisoned Lance: a Tale of the Battle Fields 
of Mexico (1847) by Harry Hazel; "Bel of Prairie Eden: a 
Romance of Mexico (1848) by George Lippard; The Prairie 
Guide, or The Rose of the Rio Grande (1853?) by Newton M. 
Curtis. Later in this century, and even on into the twen 
tieth century, there appeared a vast number of cheap 
"thrillers," called "dime novels/" which were circulated in 
weekly periodical form at ten and even five cents a copy. 
Beadle s Dime Library, for example, published for many years 
in New York, contain^ many high-sounding titles about the 
wild and woolly life in Texas, such as: Texas Jack, the 
Prairie Rustler; The Ranch King Dead-Shot; Parson Jim, 
King of the Cowboys; Big Foot Wallace, the King of the Lariat, 
or the Wild Wolf of Waco. These "thrillers" are of little 
value, of course, but they indicate the kind of stories written 
about Texas and widely circulated during the last century. 

EARLY TEXAS POETRY 

General characteristics. Little need be said of the early 
poetry written in Texas. Like the poetry of our national 
colonial period, it is almost devoid of artistic merit, though 
it is valuable as an indication of the fine moral character, 
high ethical ideals, and patriotic fervor of the people in 
those early days. For the most part the early poetry is 
extremely sentimental and moralistic. It echoes the thought 
and style which we have come to call Victorianism, after 
the school of Tennyson in England and Longfellow in New 
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England, though there is but little of the finer art of these 
writers found in their western frontier imitators. Imitative 
poetry is always secondary and insignificant. Occasionally 
in the early Texas poetry a native subject is chosen and an 
original note is struck, and there is some slight interweaving 
of local color in the mention of Texas history, scenery, plants, 
birds, animals, and the like; but by far the larger part of 
this early poetry is gushy and sentimental and mechanically 
imitative of the verse patterns and trite poetic phrases and 
familiar rimes culled from other poets. We shall find that 
it was not until much later that Texas contributed anything 
significant to the body of American poetry, and that was 
in the ballads and songs representative of the cowboy and 
other local types. The simple songs sung around the 
fireside, the cow camp, the military camp, and the small 
workshop are of more worth than the more pretentious 
literary verse imitative of the poets of England and New 
England. 

Hugh. Kerr s rimed chronicle. An almost ludicrous 
example of the inartistic early verse is the rimed chronicle 
of Texas written by an Irishman named Hugh Kerr (1795- 
1843). It was called .4 Poetical Description of Texas and 
Narrative of Many Interesting Events in That Country, etc. 
( 1 83 8) . As our New England forefathers thought they could 
improve the Psalms by putting the beautiful prose of the 
Bible into doggerel rime, so Kerr thought he could impress 
on the minds of the people the history of Texas by putting 
it into a dog-trot ballad meter. That he displayed more 
patriotic fervor and industry than literary judgment, the 
following sample of Ms verse, by no means his worst, will 
illustrate: 

The scene now shifts, and then we find 

The awful edict has gone forth; 
Santanna and his clique combin d, 

Denounce the Tezans in great wroth. 
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In this exploit Santanna lost 
Two thousand kill d and wounded men ; 

So dearly had this capture cost, 
This caus d some hesitation then. 

The people no doubt realized the flatness and banality of 
the production, for some anonymous wit facetiously 
remarked : 

11 0, Kerr, Kerr, Kerr, Kerr! 

What did you write these poems fur?" 

Mirabeau B. Lamar. A number of the early immigrants 
to Texas were well-educated men and women from the older 

states. Many of them were good Latin scholars, and many 
of them were familiar with the best literature of England 
and other European countries. The only one of these early 
Texas immigrants who has gained even a modest national 
recognition for his poetry Is Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar 
(1798-1859), and he is known In a national way almost 
solely for a single poem. Mirabeau Lamar came from 
Georgia to Texas just prior to the Texas Revolution, and 
immediately won a place of leadership among the Texas 
patriots. He entered the army as a private, but by his 
talents he rose rapidly to the highest position within the 
gift of his adopted people. Speaking of Lamar s rapid rise 
to prominence, Judge Alexander Watkins Terrell, himself 
a fine example of the old-time transplanted scholar in Texas, 
once said : " Within ten days [after the battle of San Jaclnto] 
Lamar was made Secretary of War; in four weeks the 
cabinet appointed him Commander-in-chief of the Army; In 
four months he was elected Vice-president of the Republic; 
and in three years he was elected President without opposi 
tion. No private soldier ever rose so rapidly from the ranks 
to the, supreme authority through so many Important offices, 
military and civil." President Lamar was a journalist 
before he came to Texas, being at one time the editor of 
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the Columbus (Georgia) Independent. He wrote but 
little poetry, and yet lie produced one lyric which has been 

included in every collection of southern poetry and in many 
national collections, namely, "The Daughter of Mendoza." 

The poem celebrates the charms of a beautiful Latin-American 
woman whom Lamar met in his later years when he was 
United States Minister to Nicaragua and Costa Rica. This 
celebrated poem did not appear in President Lamar s col 
lected volume called Verse Memorials (1857), which is the 
best volume of poetry by a Texan published during the 
early period, but was discovered among his papers after 
his death. Since we have quoted a sample of Kerr s doggerel 
above, we may give Lamar s poem here in contrast. 

THE DAUGHTER OF MENDOZA 

lend to me, sweet nightingale, 

Your music by the fountains ! 
And lend to me your cadences, 
river of the mountains I 

That I may sing my gay brunette, 

A diamond spark in coral set 
The daughter of Mendoza. 

How brilliant is the morning star! 

The evening star, how tender! 
The light of both is in her eye, 

Their softness and their splendor. 
But for the lash that shades their light, 
They were too dazzling for the sight; 
And when she shuts them, all is night 
The daughter of Mendoza. 

Oh, ever bright and beauteous one, 

Bewildering and beguiling, 
The lute is in thy silvery tone, 

The rainbow in thy smiling. 
And thine is, too, o er hill and dell, 
The bounding of the yoctag gazelle, 
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The arrow s flight and ocean s swell 
Sweet daughter of Mendoza! 

What though, perchance, we meet no more? 

What though too soon we sever? 
Thy form will float like emerald light 

Before my vision ever. 
For who can see and then forget 
The glories of my gay brunette? 
Thou art too bright a star -to set 
Sweet daughter of Mendoza! 

Reuben M. Potter. The only other early Texas poet that 
seems to deserve special mention is Captain Reuben M. 
Potter (1802-1890). Born and reared in New Jersey, at 
the age of twenty-five he went to Mexico to seek Ms fortune. 

Just after the Texas Revolution, while he was living at 
Matainoros, he interfered in the proposed execution by the 

Mexicans of three Texas prisoners who were held in jail 
at Matarnoros. By circulating a petition he gained a three- 
day respite, which was later extended, so that the lives of 
the prisoners were finally spared. Soon after, Potter was 
suspected no doubt justly of sympathy with the Texas 
revolutionists, and he was forced to leave Mexico. He 
came into Texas, and was presently appointed Deputy 
Collector at the port of Velasco. In lis later life he held 
the chief clerkship in the State Comptroller s office at 
Austin. It was in the Telegraph and Texas Register of 
October 4, 1836, a weekly paper published at Columbia, 
Texas, that he published the poem by which he is best 
known, " Hymn of the Alamo/* It is a dignified and fervent 
patriotic poem or song and may be reckoned as the Texas 
"Star Spangled Banner," inspired as it was by the most 
spectacular event" in the Texas Revolution. We quote it 
in full, as it first appeared, in order to make it accessible 
to the youth of Texas. 
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HYMN OF THE ALAMO 1 
(Air, "Marseilles Hymn J 

"Rise, man the wall, our clarion s blast 

Now sounds its final reveille; 
This dawning morn must be the last 

Our fated band shall ever see: 
To life but not to hope, farewell 

Yon trumpet s clang, and cannon s peal, 

And storming shout, and clash of steel, 
Is ours, but not our country s knell: 

Welcome the Spartan s death 

TIs no despairing strife 
We fall, we die, but our expiring breath 

Is freedom s breath of life. 

"Here, on this new Thermopylae, 

Our monument shall tower on high, 
And Alamo hereafter be 

In bloodier fields the battle cry." 
Thus Travis from the rampart cried, 

And when his warriors saw the foe, 

Like angry billows move below, 
Each dauntless heart at once replied, 
"Welcome the Spartan s death 

Tis no despairing strife 
We fall, we die, but our expiring breath 

Is freedom s breath of life." 

They come like autumn s leaves they fall; 

Yet, hordes on hordes, they onward rush; 
With gory tramp they scale the wall 

Till numbers the defenders crush. 
The last was fell d the fight to gain 

Well may the ruffians quake to tell, 

How Travis and his hundred fell, 
Amid a thousand foemen slain. 
They died the Spartan s death 

But not in hopeless strife, 
Like brothers died, and their expiring breath 

Was freedom s breath of life. 

P. 

i From the Telegraph and Texas Register, Tuesday, October 4* 1836. Published by 
G. and T. H, Harden, Columbia, Texas. 
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Captain Potter was also the author of a number of his 
torical essays, and he was associated in the preparation of 
the inscriptions for the Alamo Monument, built at San 
Antonio in 1841 from stones taken from the ruined walls of 
the Alamo. This monument was later set up at the entrance 
of the first state capitol at Austin. It was almost totally 
destroyed by fire when the old building burned in 1881, but 
the fragments of stone were carefully taken up, and fortu 
nately those on which the four sentences were inscribed, 
one on each of the four faces of the monument, were retrieved 
and are now carefully preserved in the State Library at 
Austin. These sentences are as follows: 

TO THE GOD OF THE FEARLESS AND FREE IS DEDICATED 
THIS ALTAR MADE FROM THE RUINS OF THE ALAMO. 

THERMOPYLAE HAD HER MESSENGER OF DEFEAT; 
THE ALAMO HAD NONE. 

BE THEY ENROLLED WITH LEONIDAS IN THE HOST 
OF THE MIGHTY DEAD. 

BLOOD OF HEROES HATH STAINED ME; LET THE STONES OF THE 
ALAMO SPEAK THAT THEIR IMMOLATION BE NOT FORGOTTEN. 

Captain Potter supplied three of the inscriptions, but the 
most famous one of them all was supplied by the artist, a 
skilled lapidary whose name was Nangle. The original 
author of this famous sentence, the second in the list, is not 
now positively known. It seems pretty clear, however, that 
General Edward Burleson first uttered the words in public 
when he was elected as colonel of a regiment at Gonzales 
shortly after the fall of the Alamo and was called on to 
make a speech to his recruits. It is said that the sentence 
was prepared for General Burleson by someone who was 
better versed in classic lore than he was, but who that 
person was has never been revealed. The sentence is 
frequently quoted "Thermopylae had her messenger of 
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death; the Alamo had none/* but the correct reading is 
** Thermopylae had her messenger of defeat; the Alamo 
had none." For a discussion of the history of the monu 
ment and the authorship of the famous sentence, see an 
article by C. W. Raines in the Quarterly of the Texas 
Historical Society, April, 1903, Vol. VI, page 300, and a 
nate in the same journal, Vol. VII, page 328. 



II. TEXAS LITERATURE SINCE THE 
CIVIL WAR 

THE COWBOY: PACT AND FICTION 

The period of transition. It is rather strange that with 
her rapid increase in population and material wealth Texas 
failed to produce any literature of importance immediately 
preceding, during, and immediately following the Civil War f 
But it must be remembered that those were strenuous and 
unsettled days and that the arts do not usually flourish 
when the people of any country are unduly disturbed and 
excited. Texas had been an independent nation among 
nations from 1836 to 1846; and when she joined the Union, 
she became one of the less important units in the aggrega 
tion of states which make up our nation. The minds and 
hearts of the people of Texas in the fifties and sixties seem 
to have turned more frequently to the good old pioneer 
days of the colonization and independence periods than to 
the newer days of statehood and participation in the struggle 
over slavery. Though it was not a time propitious for the 
production of any notable native literature, it was a time of 
preparation for a later outburst of a genuinely indigenous 
type of literary art. We shall find that in the period 
following the Civil War a large amount of literature sprang 
up around the romantic figure of the Texas cowboy. We 
shall take up first the cowboy literature as it was expressed 
in prose and in poetry, PoEowing that we shall notice the 
growth of interest in other types of poetry, and then the 
development of recent fiction dealing with life in Texas 
since the days of statehood. Finally we may sketch briefly 
some of the signs of the reawakened interest in various types 
of literature and art as manifested during recent years. 

25 
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Literature dealing with the cowboy. Unquestionably the 

most distinctive contribution as yet made by Texas to our 

national literature is the large amount of writing by and 
about the cowboy. Texas has for a long time been one of 
the principal cattle-producing countries of America. Agri 
cultural pursuits, particularly the raising of cotton, take 
precedence over the cattle industry, of course, but the cotton 
industry only repeated in Texas what was already being done 
in the older southern states; and the oil industry is too new 
and hectic to have as yet inspired any considerable amount 
of literature dealing particularly with that industry. But 
the cattle industry has been of vast importance in Texas, 
and out of the romantic life associated with the cowman s 
business has sprung a surprisingly large and interesting body 
of writing. We can only sketch this literature in barest 
outline here, paying some Attention to the fiction and per 
sonal narratives which go to make up the larger part of it, 
and then considering briefly the poetry dealing with the 
cowboy. 

Hiree books on the cattle industry. Three large books, 
now out of print and expensive, that furnish a great deal of 
historical, biographical, and statistical matter on the whole 
business of cattle raising are Historic Sketches of the Cattle 
Trade of the West and Southwest (1874), The Cattle Industry 
of Texas and Adjacent Territory (1895), and Prose and Poetry 
of the Livestock Industry of the United States (1904). The 
first was prepared by Joseph G. McCoy and published at 
Kansas City, the second by James Cox at St. Louis, and the 
third by James B. Freeman at Denver. The lives of well- 
known cattlemen, such as Captain Richard King, Abel 
("Shanghai") Pierce, John S. Chisum, Charles Goodnight, 
George and C. C. Slaughter, Samuel A. Maverick, and 
hundreds of others, are recorded in these volumes. Historic 
Sketches of the Cattle Trade is the first book that deals with 
Texas cows and Texas cowmen. It treats largely of the old 
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cattle market at Abilene, Kansas, which market Joseph G. 
McCoy founded, and to which the original Chisholm trail 
pointed. It is an authentic record of cattle movements 
from Texas during the years 1866-1874. Although not 
strictly a Texas book, its subject matter is primarily Texan. 
Prose and Poetry of the Livestock Industry is the best of the 
three books, particularly for the information it contains on 
the whole history of the cattle industry and on the actual 
life of the cowmen of the western plains. It was undertaken 
under the auspices of the National Live Stock Association 
and was planned to appear in three volumes, but only the 
first volume was ever completed and published. While the 
book is national in its scope, naturally it has a great deal 
to say about Texas and Texans. Of particular interest are 
the chapters on "The Texan Development of the Range 
Industry," " Wild and Woolly Cowtowns," "The Old Cattle 
Trails," "The Old-time Cowboy," "The Roundup and 
Cattle Branding," and "Livestock Tragedies on the Range/ 1 
All three of these rare old books are profusely illustrated. 
The Cattle Industry of Texas is particularly interesting for 
its more than four hundred and fifty biographical sketches, 
many of which are illustrated with portraits of Texas cattle 
men and their wives. Thousands of Texans today can find 
in these books the portraits and brief records of the lives of 
their ancestors, 

The making of the cowboy. The first "cowboys" in 
Texas were the Mexican "vaqueros." These men, who were 
descended from Mexican-Indian mothers and Spanish adven 
turers, crossed over from Mexico proper or were born on 
what is now Texas soil, long before the Anglo-Americans 
came into this country. They engaged in herding cattle 
and capturing and riding the wild horses descended from the * 
stock brought into Mexico by the Spanish conquerors in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. After the Texas 
Revolution most of these vaqueros retired south of the 
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Rio Grande, but a few remained on Texas soil, and it was 
doubtless from these that the first American cowboys 

learned many of the "tricks of the trade. 31 Texas had 
developed a fairly lucrative cattle business before the 
Civil War, but this business was interrupted and disorganized 
by that four-year straggle. When the Texans returned 
home after the surrender of General Lee at Appomattox, 
they found that while they were away fighting in the Con 
federate army their cattle had been widely scattered, par 
ticularly in the Nueces country in the southern part of the 
state, and were running at will in wild herds in the brush 
and over the unfenced plains. Enterprising young men at 
once began to run down and round up these loose cattle and 
horses to sell them or brand them as their own, and thus 
became independent cattlemen. Their instinctive business 
sense speedily led them to find a profitable market in St. 
Louis and the midwestern military posts and Indian agencies 
for their Texas longhorn cattle. Cattle trails were quickly 
broken across the vast territory. It was from Jesse 
CMsholm, the noted half-breed Indian trader, that the 
famous old Chisholm Trail took its name. Let us take up 
now the rich sagas about the Texas cowboy and the old 
cattle trails and learn how the distinctive cowboy stories and 
songs came into being. 

Charlie Siringo, cowboy. The first real cowboy to write 
a book about the Texas cowboy was Charles E. Siringo 
(1855-1928). He was born in "the Dutch settlement" 
somewhere along the Texas coast of the Gulf of Mexico in 
1855, He managed to get a little schooling and then "after 
bumming around a while/ as he says, he hired himself in 
1871 to Abel ("Shanghai") and Jonathan D. Pierce, owners 
of the Raficho Grande, to punch cattle. After two or three 
years of experience on the ranch he made his first trip 
"tip the trail," and for fifteen years he was engaged in the 
cow-punching business. For twenty-two years he worked 
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as a Pinkerton detective in the cattle country, and had many 
thrilling adventures trailing desperadoes and train robbers 
all over the Southwest. Later he retired and became a 
storekeeper in Kansas, and it was about this time that he 
decided to write up his experiences as a cowboy. He had 
a true eye for realistic and significant details, and though 
he was not an educated man nor a trained writer, he man 
aged to express himself in vigorous and intelligent, if not 
polished and correct, language. No reputable publisher 
would at that time print such a book as Siringo wrote, but 
he found a publisher who was willing to put the material 
between cheap paper covers and offer it for sale through 
the "butcher-boys" on the passenger trains all over the 
country. His book was called A Texas Cowboy, or Fifteen 
Years on the Hurricane Deck of a Spanish Pony (1886). It 
sold readily, running, as claimed by Siringo himself into a 
circulation of over a million copies. Siringo re-wrote the 
book later under the title of The Lone Star Cowboy (1919). 
Another of his books is called The Cowboy Detective. Broken 
in health Siringo spent his last years in Southern California, 
dying at Hollywood at the age of seventy-seven. He finally 
combined and fused all Ms writings in a book called Riata and 
Spurs (1927), and had it published by a reputable firm in 
Boston, so that the bulk of his contribution to cowboy 
literature is still accessible to all those who care to read 
the first story of early cowboy life based on actual experience. 
Other personal narratives of cowboy life. A few other 
books about ranch life and cowboy experiences, some of 
them now rare and some of them still in circulation, should 
be mentioned. Among these are W. S. James s Cowboy 
Life in Texas, or Twenty Years a Maverick (1893), J. Wesley 
Anderson s From the Plains to the Pulpit (1907), Edgar 
Rye s Quirt and Spur (1909), and James Henry Cook s 
Fifty Years on the Old Frontier (1923). There have been 
collected, too, by the Old-Time Trail-Drivers 1 Association, 
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a number of personal narratives prepared by old-trail 
drivers. These were printed at San Antonio, under the 
title of Trail Drivers of Texas, in two volumes, 1922 and 
1923, and reissued in a single volume under the Cokesbury 
Press imprint at Dallas in 1926. Two other interesting 
recent books are Frank Hastings* A Ranchman s Recollec 
tions (1921), which contains, among other things, some 
account of the great S. M. S. Ranch on the South Plains, 
of which ranch Hastings had been manager for many years 
before his death in 1922; and Douglas Branch s The Cowboy 
and his Interpreters (1926). This last-named book is the 
only general treatment of the cowboy and of literature 
about the cowboy that has yet been written. It is by 
a young Texas writer who studied at the University of 
Texas, taught English at the Oklahoma A. &. M. College, 
and later took his bachelor s and master s degrees at the 
University of Iowa. He not only judiciously evaluates the 
genuine cowboy literature, but also warns readers against 
the false impression given by the wildly romantic treatment 
of the cowboy found in certain popular novels and maga 
zines which exploit misleading stories about this life, 
such as Western Stories t Ranch Romances^ Cowboy Stories, 
and similar periodicals. Of course there are occasionally 
good articles and stories in these magazines, but for the 
most part their material is highly romantic and wildly 
imaginative. Mr. Branch also effectively exposes the false 
presentation of cowboy life in certain films now popular 
on the screen. These books, stories, and pictures may be 
entertaining, but they are not true to fact. Most of them, 
indeed, are rank travesties on the real thing. " There is," 
says Douglas Branch, "an open, obvious conflict between 
the cowboy literature of Andy Adams, Emerson Hough, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, Henry Herbert Knibbs, Will 
James with his short-stories and Charles A. Siringo with his 
autobiographies and the fiction of the western-story 
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magazines, and the bargain-bookshelf novelists. The 
tendency of this pattern-fiction of the news stands is to 
simplify the cowboy era and blur the cowboy himself into 
a hazy mythology, with pasteboard figures moving through " 
typewriter-created sagas to a happy marriage at the end. 
The tendency of the writings of Andy Adams and the 
others I have named with him is to preserve the cowboy 
and the range in the clarity of history; and the historical 
picture can never be so complete that it will explain away 
the wonder and the mystery of the West." 1 

Andy Adams. The most dependable of all the fiction 
writers who have dealt with the Texas cowboy and cattle 
industry is Andy Adams (1859 ). He was born on a farm 
in Indiana and educated in a cross-roads country school 
When he was a very young man, he decided to go to Texas 
and become a cowboy. He followed the occupation of a 
cowboy for ten years, and then he was attracted to Colorado 
to engage in mining. Later he settled at Colorado Springs 
and undertook to interpret in fiction the then rapidly dis 
appearing life of the cowman as he knew it in Texas, His 
first and undoubtedly his best book is The Log of a Cowboy, 
a Narrative of the Old Trail Days (1903). It is the story of 
a cattle drive "up the trail" from the Rio Grande in South 
Texas to the Blackfoot Indian agency in Montana, a distance 
of over two thousand miles. Though it was confessedly 
fiction, it is as true to life as if it were a real historical narra 
tive. In an excellent article on Andy Adams in the South 
west Renew for January, 1926, J. Frank Dobie says: " The 
Log of a Cowboy is the best book that has ever been written 
of cowboy life, and it is the best book that ever can be 
written of cowboy life." Other books by- Andy Adams are: 
A Texas Matchmaker (1904), The Outlet (1905), Cattle Brands 
(short stories, 1906), Reed Anthony, Cowman (1907), Wells 
Brothers, the Young Cattle Kings (1911), and The Ranch on 

*Tke Cowboy and Ms Interpreters, p. 268. 
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the Beaver (1927). Wells Brothers Is written primarily for 
pGtmg people, and It would be. well for Texas boys and girls 
to begin reading Andy Adams with this volume and follow 
it with The Log of a Cowboy and his other books as listed 
above. These books will give one a true and satisfactory 
survey of the life of the Texas cowboy as it actually was in 
the days when the old-time cowman s business was at Its 
peak. All in all Andy Adams Is the most satisfying writer 
on the cowboy that we have. 

Other writers on the ranch and the cattle trail. There 
are hundreds of books and stories written about the ranch and 
the cattle trail, but most of them are worthless so far as 
portraying the real thing Is concerned. Owen Wister made 
fame and fortune by writing The Virginian (1902), a 
Pennsylvanian s tale of a Virginia cowboy In Wyoming. It 
is a fine story, but it has more of the Virginian and less of 
cows in it than It should have to be a real picture of the 
cowboy s life. This book has had something to do with 
the rise of the modern vogue for stories about western cow 
boy life. Though Andy Adams 1 The Log of the Cowboy, a 
far truer picture of the real cowboy life, came out only 
a year later, it was not received with the popular applause 
which greeted The Virginian. Recently Owen Wister has 
attempted again to recapture the old West in his When 
West was West (1928), a volume of short stories. Several 
of these stories have their setting in the fictitious O Neil 
City, Flanagan County, Texas, but it would hardly be just 
to include Owen Wister among Texas writers, or even among 
writers about Texas, on this slight claim. More truly Texan 
and more authentic, though perhaps not more artistic, is 
North of jtf (1923) by Emerson Hough (1857-1923). This 
book deals with an exciting drive of a herd of forty-five 
hundred cattle from south Texas to Abilene, Kansas. A 
heated controversy arose over the accuracy and authen 
ticity of Hough s account, but the author was eventually 
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pretty thoroughly vindicated as to the dependability of his 
portrayal of the real conditions of early cowboy life, Douglas 
Branch says, speaking of North of 36 in his The Cowboy and 
his Interpreters: " It is the most faithful story of the cattle- 
country ever written by one not a cowboy himself." 

Older novels dealing with Texas life: Three women 
novelists. Back in the seventies and eighties there were 
a number of popular novelists who chose the romantic 
region of Texas as the scene of several of their most success* 
ful novels, a number of them taking on something of the 
nature of historical romances. For example, the widely 
popular Augusta Evans Wilson (1835-1909) dealt with 
Texas history in Inez, a Tak of the Alamo (1855). She was 
born in Georgia, but when she was ten years old her father 
removed to San Antonio. Here the receptive mind of the 
child was so deeply impressed with the stirring events of 
Texas history as typified in the ruins of the old fort that, 
when the family removed to Mobile, Alabama, she wrote 
her first novel at the age of fifteen years. Naturally it is 
an immature and unimportant work. Amelia E. Barr 
(1839-1919) is another writer who lived for a while in Texas 
and who later turned to this state for subject matter for 
several of her books. She was born in England, her maiden 
name being Huddleston. Immediately after her marriage 
to Robert Barr the" young couple came to America in search 
of fortune. They moved westward from New York to 
Chicago, then southward to Memphis, then to New Orleans, 
westward again to Galveston then northward to Austin 
where they Eved for ten years. Mrs. Barr, after the death 
of her husband and three sons, went to New York to find 
employment. She became associated with Henry Ward 
Beecher and began to contribute articles and stories to the 
Christian Union and other magazines. Finally she began 
to publish novels and rose rapidly in popular favor. Before 
her death she had written nearly sixty books, among 
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being ^Remember the Alamo and several others which touch 
on Texas life. Even more important as a Texas writer is 
Mary Evelyn Moore Davis familiarly known as Mollie E. 
Moore (Davis) author of poems and novels many of them 
dealing with Texas. She was born in Alabama but came 
to Texas when a mere child. Her parents settled on the 
San Marcos River in Hays County. It is said that she 
began to write poetry at the age of nine, and she was care 
fully educated by private tutors with a view of developing 
her literary gifts. Her first poem to be published appeared 
in the Tyler Reporter when she was fourteen, and her first 
volume. Mending the Gap and Other Poems (1868) was pub 
lished at Houston, when she was sixteen. A second and a 
third edition, each time with additions, appeared at Houston 
in 1870 and 1872 respectively. She was married to Major 
Thomas E. Davis in 1874 and removed to New Orleans 
where Major Davis became editor of the Picayune. Ten 
volumes of fact and fiction, some of it autobiographic, came 
from her pen during her later years. Among others Under 
the Man-Fig (1895), Under Six Flags (1898), and The 
Wire-Cutters (1899) deal specifically with Texas life, scenes, 
and history. 

Books on tibie "Bad Men." The Southwest was a place 
of resort for many of the famous and infamous "bad men" 
who flourished in the period between 1870 and 1885 in the 
Great Plains country. From Missouri came Jesse and 
Frank James and their comrades, about whom a number 
of books have been written. In Texas several men of 
desperate character achieved some reputation as "bad men." 
Among those about whom books have been written are 
Ben Thompson, Sam Bass, and Billy the Kid. The Life 
and Adventures of Ben Thompson the Famous Texan (1884; 
reprinted, 1926) was written by William M. ("Buck") 
Walton, a lawyer of Austin who defended Thompson before 
the courts. Ben Thompson was not a "bad man" in the 
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sense that Sam Bass and Billy the Kid were. While Bass 
and Billy the Kid ranged wide over the plains, making their 
homes wherever they happened to be, Ben Thompson 
remained in some city, usually Austin, his home town. 
Since Walton was Thompson s attorney, he naturally had 
material at hand from which to write a trustworthy account 
of the life of his client. Naturally, too, the account is 
somewhat prejudiced in Thompson s favor. Of all the 
"bad men" who touched Texas, Billy the Kid is the most 
spectacular. Pat P. Garrett, formerly sheriff of Lincoln 
County, New Mexico, and at one time commander of the 
Ranger force of Wheeler County, Texas, was the man who 
was first a friend of Billy the Kid and then his inveterate 
pursuer. He captured the Kid at one time, but that daring 
criminal escaped in a most spectacular fashion, and then 
Garrett, acting as an officer of the law, hunted him down 
and shot him. Shortly after the death of Billy the Kid, 
Garrett, with the help of a newspaper man, wrote The 
Authentic Life of Billy the Kid, ike Noted Desperado of the 
Southwest (1882 ; edited and reprinted by Maurice P. Pulton, 
1927). This book presents the life of the notorious Kid 
whose real name was William EL Boxmey, though few 
people ever heard that name in a fair light, relating both 
the good and the bad qualities of the young desperado. 
Another book recently published on Billy the Kid, one 
which gives a more general literary treatment of the whole 
story, is The Saga of Billy the Kid (1926) by Walter Noble 
Burns. This young desperado belongs more to New 
Mexico and Arizona than to Texas though he frequently 
made raids into Texas. Sam Bass is the most noted of 
the "bad men 11 who belong primarily to Texas, The 
Authentic History of Sam Bass and His Gang (1878; reprinted, 
1926) was written by "a citizen of Denton County" whose 
name is not revealed. The book appeared soon after Bass 
had been killed at Round Rock, Texas. The story of the 
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horse racer and notorious train robber is here told in a 
straightforward and interesting way by one who was 
evidently thoroughly familiar with the facts. A book of 
a different nature from the foregoing books is Trigger Fingers 
(1926) by Owen P. White of El Paso. It is a compilation 
from various sources, giving in popular form brief treatments 
of a number of "gun men" of Texas and the old West. 
These books on the "bad men" are not of any literary 
value, but they serve to fill in the historic background of 
the life in Texas and the Southwest before the law-abiding 
citizens had completely taken possession of the country. 
Many romantic stories and ballads have been told and sung 
about these outlaws of the frontier. 

Legends of Texas. Along with the prose sagas about 
cowboy life and "bad men" in Texas comes a vast mass 
of purely legendary material. The Texas Folk-Lore Society 
published in 1924 a large volume called Legends of Texas, 
edited by the secretary of the society, J. Frank Dobie. So 
popular has this volume proved to be that a new and enlarged 
edition in two volumes is now in preparation and is to be 
issued in the near future by a Texas publishing house. 
Legends of lost mines, legends of buried treasure, legends of 
the origin of place names, flowers, animals, streams, moun 
tains, legends of supernatural occurrences, in fact, legends 
of every conceivable kind are found in abundance all over 
Texas. When these are collected and recorded, they may 
be used by artists and writers as the basis of poems, stories, 
and other forms of creative writing. 

COWBOY SONGS AND BALLADS 
Origin and value of cowboy songs. Naturally when the 
cowmen in their isolated conditions of life were tjhrown back 
on themselves for entertainment, they resorted to singing 
aU kinds of songs. Many of the old popular home songs, 
many new songs tardily introduced from the music hall 
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and the vaudeville stage, and many homemade songs deal 
ing with their own occupation were sung around the cow 
camps and along the cattle trails. In recent years these 
songs have been industriously collected and exploited, for 
they have proved to be as popular with the general public 
as they were with the cowboys who gave them being and 
early circulation. From a purely academic point of view 
most of these songs are devoid of refined literary merit. 
They are not the bookmade or polished and finished products 
of well-educated persons, but for the most part they are the 
crude and spontaneous compositions of men actually engaged 
in the tasks of the life which the songs celebrate. Yet 
their value as a part of the social and industrial life of a 
large group of our people and as a source of information 
about the actual conditions of life in an important period 
of our previous history cannot be overestimated. As John 
A. Lomax says: " Perhaps these songs, coming direct from 
the cowboy s experience, giving vent to his careless and his 
tender emotions, will afford future generations a truer con 
ception of what he really was than is now possessed by those 
who know him only through highly colored romances." 
Here is a sample of the opening and closing stanzas of a long 
ballad called "The Texas Cowboy/ 

Oh, I am a Texas cowboy 

Far away from home, 
If ever I get back to Texas 

I never more will roam. 

Montana is too cold for me, 

And the winters are too long; 
Before the roundups do begin 

Our money Is all gone. 

Conie all you Texas cowboys 

And warning take from me, 
And do not go to Montana 

To spend your money free. 
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But stay at home in Texas 
Where work lasts the year around, 

And you will never catch consumption 
By sleeping on the ground. 

The fifteen stanzas between these four are taken up with 
the hard Itick of the Texas cowboy far away from home. 
The first stanza of another excellent song called "The Texas 
Cowboy/ which is recorded, in six stanzas with the music, 
in Texas and Southwest Lore, No. VI of the Publications of 
the Texas Folk-Lore Society, reads: 

O, I am a Texas cowboy 

Just off the Texas plains; 
My trade is cinching saddles, 

And pulling bridle reins, 
It T s I can throw the lasso 

With the greatest of ease, 
And mount my broncho pony, 

And ride him when I please. 
Ho-hoo-hoo-hoo-hao. 

Lomax s collection of cowboy songs. In 1908 John Avery 
Lomax, a native of Mississippi but a man reared on Texas 
soil and educated in Texas institutions, was honored by 
Harvard University with a traveling fellowship In American 
balladry. He proceeded to collect the available cowboy 
songs from the old cattlemen and cowboys, gathering his 
material in cabins, in stores, at cow camps, and roundups, 
on the cattle trails, and at other likely and unlikely places 
which he visited. Then he published a popular edition of 
these songs, calling the volume Cowboy Songs and Other 
Frontier Ballads (1911). Professor Barrett Wendell wrote 
an introduction for the volume, and Theodore Roosevelt 
provided a manuscript letter of approval of it. This book 
has been reissued from time to time with additional songs, 
and is still available and widely circulated. Mr. Lomax has 
lectured on cowboy songs, sung examples of them, and given 
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cowboy yodels all over America, and It Is needless to say 
that wherever he has appeared he has created marked 
interest and attracted favorable attention; for, in spite of 
their crudity and lack of literary finish, these popular ballads 
contain something strongly human and emotionally appeal 
ing. He has also published an anthology of cowboy poetry 
called Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp (1919). Since 
the appearance of his first volume other collectors have been 
attracted to this rich field of cowboy songs, as for example 
N. Howard Thorp (familiarly known as "Jack" Thorp) in 
his Songs of the Cowboys (1921) and Charles J. Finger in his 
Frontier Ballads (1927) and Carl Sandburg in The American 
Songbag (1927). Moreover there are numerous additional 
songs in articles which have appeared in the American 
Journal of Folk-Lore, m the publications of the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, and elsewhere. Besides all this, musi 
cians have been attracted to these native songs, and now 
we have many especially arranged songs by such musicians 
as Oscar J. Fox of San Antonio, David Guion of Dallas, and 
others. Even the phonograph and the radio broadcasting 
stations have discovered that some of their most popular 
records and program numbers are those which reproduce 
the old cowboy and cattle-trail songs. 

The most popular of the cowboy songs. The most popu 
lar of all the cowboy songs is "0, Bury Me Not on the Lone 
Prairie/ 1 also called "The Dying Cowboy," and sometimes 
confused with "The Cowboy s Lament/ 8 which is another 
and quite a different song. There is hardly a native Texan 
living who has not actually heard this old song sung or 
recited, at least in snatches. It is a sad song, and it has a 
very appealing tune. It is interesting to know just how the 
old ballad came to be a cowboy song. In the sixth volume 
of the publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, a volume 
called Texas and Southwest Lore (1927), J. Frank Dobie 
prints one version of the music and words of the song from 
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which "The Dying Cowboy" derives. It is an old popular 
song written by W. H. Saunders about 1850 and set to music 
in "a new and improved edition" by George N. Allen in 
1891, its title being "The Ocean Burial." The -opening 
stanza is as follows: 

"0, bury me not in the deep, deep sea." 

These words came low and mournfully, 

From the pallid lips of a youth who lay 

On his cabin couch at close of day. 

He had wasted and pined till o er his brow 

The death-shade had slowly passed, and now 

When the land and his fond, loved home were nigh, 

They had gathered around him to see him die. 

The first two quatrains and chorus of "The Dying Cowboy" 
as recorded in John R. Craddock s version (also printed by 
Mr. Dobie in the article cited above) read as follows: 

"Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie" 
Those words came slow and mournfully 
From the pallid lips of a youth who lay 
On his cold, damp bed at the close of day. 

He had wasted and pined till on his brow 
Death s shades were slowly gathering now; 
He thought of Ms home and his loved ones nigh, 
As the cowboys gathered to see him die. 

CHORUS 

" Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie, 
Where the wM coyotes will howl o er me, 
Where the west wind sweeps and the grasses wave, 
And the sunbeams rest on the prairie grave. * 

You can easily see from these parallel stanzas just how some 
of the cowboy songs were made. The singer merely took an 
old song with which he was familiar and changed the words 
to fit a new setting. He added or left out details as he 
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pleased and perhaps made up his own music. For example, 
there is no chorus in "The Ocean Burial," the tunes of the 
two songs are not at all alike except in the general sad tone, 

and there is much in the cowboy song that does not appear 
in the original. And yet you can see that the first singer of 
"The Dying Cowboy * had the old song before him as a 
model, in memory at least, as he composed his own sad and 
touching song about the dying cowboy. 

Other popular cowboy songs. The cowboys sang all sorts 
of songs, of course love songs such as "The Gal I left 
Behind Me"; and humorous songs like "Jesse James," 
" Joe Bowers/ 1 popular hero songs like "Sam Bass," "Billy 
the Kid," and "Mustang Gray"; old English and Scottish 
ballads like "Sweet William" and "Barbara Allen"; relig 
ious songs adapted to cowboy life like "The Cowboy s 
Prayer," "The Great Roundup/ and "The Cowboy s 
Hymn" (sometimes called "The Cowboy s Dream"); and 
so on and on. But the best of these songs are those which 
deal with the cowboy s everyday life and tasks with the 
cattle, such as "Whoopee-ti-yi-yo," "The OH Chisholm 
Trail," "Poor Lonesom^ Cowboy," "Old Paint," "The 
Texas Cowboy," "The Lone Star Trail," and many more. 
In almost every Texas community there are still to be 
found persons who remember these old songs as they were 
sung in the early days. It would be well if the young 
people of the state would interest themselves in these old 
songs and secure records of the words and the tunes for 
publication by the Texas Folk-Lore Society. 

Other folk songs. Closely allied to the cowboy songs are 
the songs and ballads sung in the homes and by the various 
special classes among our population. There are many 
Mexican songs and border ballads, some of them in Spanish 
and some in a mixture of Spanish and English. There are 
many old ballads and songs which were brought over to 
Texas from the older states or from across the waters, and 
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some of these have been changed In transmission to suit 
Texas conditions and backgrounds. Occasionally we find 
an entirely native ballad that can be definitely located as 
to origin and sometimes even to events and characters. 
For example, a long ballad about a broken-love affair based 
on an actual occurrence has been contributed to the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society under the title of "Brown-Eyed Lee." 
It begins, 

Kind friends if you will listen 

A story I will tell, 
About a final bust-up 

That happened down in Bell. 

The Texas negroes, too, have contributed their share to the 
negro folk songs of America, as the records in Dorothy 
Scarborough s On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs and the 
several articles in the publications of the Texas Folk-Lore 
Society amply testify. Perhaps the most distinctive and 
certainly the most widely circulated negro ballad that has 
come out of Texas is "The Ballad of the Boll Weevil." 
Other states now have local boll-weevil ballads, but since 
the insect first appeared early in the eighteen-nineties in 
Texas, coming over from Mexico, as a stanza of one version 
of the ballad asserts, Texas can safely lay claim to the 
original ballad of the boll weevil. 

De boll weevil am a little bug, 

Fum Mexico dey say, 
He come over to de Texas soil, 

An f he thought he better stay, 
Jes a-lookin foil a home a-lookin* foh a home. 

Professor Gates Thomas of the Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College recorded three stanzas in 1897 and added 
thirteen others in 1906, and John A. Lomax stated in the 
Journal of American Folk Lore, Volume XXVIII (1915), 
that in his opinion there were more than a hundred stanzas 
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of this song circulated among the negroes of Texas. As 
evidence of the negro authorship he quotes the following 
stanza : 

If anybody axes you who wuz it writ dis song, 

Tell *em it wuz a dark-skinned nigger 
Wid a pair of blue duckins on, 

A-lookin fur a home 
Jes a-lookin fur a home, 

POETRY SINCE 1865 

"Allan s Lone Star Ballads*" It has been already said that 
the quarter of a century immediately following the entrance 
of Texas as a state into the Union was one of transition and 
flux, and naturally one which did not produce any notable 
original literature. But there was, nevertheless, a vast 
amount of medipcre poetry produced, particularly of the 
patriotic and camp-song and propaganda variety during 
the Civil War. Old scrapbooks and diaries, which have 
survived, attest the great interest of the people in the 
struggle itself and in the collecting and preserving of the 
patriotic and legendary literature dealing with the struggle. 
Patriotic songs and stories of heroism and sacrifice abound. 
One small collection of Texas war songs appeared in pamphlet 
form during the war, namely, Allan s Lone Star Ballads, 
No. i. This pamphlet was compiled by Francis D. Allan 
of Brenham, with the promise that the editor would later 
issue additional songs or compile a larger volume. This 
promise was fulfilled long after the war closed in A Collection 
of Southern Patriotic Songs Made During Confederate Times 
(1874), published at Galveston. While this now rare 
volume is made up of songs composed by writers all over 
the South and sung everywhere by southern soldiers around 
the camp fire and along the march, its contents are largely 
colored by references to Texas, by songs composed by Texas 
authors, and by songs about Texas heroes and Texas life 
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in general. "Hood s Texas Brigade" is the opening song, 
and numerous songs refer to Generals John B. Magruder, 
Albert Sidney Johnston, and other Texas officers. Dozens 
of the titles introduced the wofd Texas and Texan (spelled 
Texian in the old days) such as " Texas and Virginia," 
"Awake! To Arms in Texas," "The Land of Texas," "The 
Texian Appeal," "Long Star Banner of the Free," "The 
Texas Ranger," " The Horse Marines of Galveston," "Terry s 
Texas Rangers," and so forth. These songs were born of 
the emotion of the moment, composed during the turmoil 
and bustle of the struggle, and sung by the men in camp 
and on the march; and hence we are not surprised that 
they are not to be classed as immortal examples of poetic 
art. They served their purpose for the moment, and now 
they are filed away for study by those who are interested 
in recording and perpetuating the history of the period. 

Dixon s "Poets and Poetry of Texas." The majority of our 
mid-nineteenth-century poets were women, as anyone can 
see who will take the trouble to examine Sam H. Dixon s 
Poets and Poetry of Texas (1885). Twenty-eight of Dixon s 
major authors are women, and only twenty-six are men; and 
individual for individual, the bulk of the poetry by the 
women exceeds that by the men. The men were doubtless 
too busy with the heavier work of building homes, opening 
farms, and attending to the practical affairs of life to have 
any leisure left for composing poetry. The women, though 
many of them worked as hard as the men, had more time 
to express their thoughts and emotions, and they turned 
out a considerable amount of verse. This early poetry is 
not of a very high quality, of course, but it served to stir 
the hearts of the people and to give an emotional outlet 
to the good men and women who wrote it. The Dixon 
anthology is now a somewhat rare book, and is only con 
sulted by those who are seeking information about our 
earlier minor poets. The notes on the poets are full and 
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fulsome, amateurish and sentimental, and often extrava 
gantly injudicious in their praise of mediocre productions. 
It was while he was a student at Baylor University that 
Dixon conceived the idea of making an anthology to pre 
serve the work of the early Texas poets. He was about 
ready to publish his material in 1878, but an outbreak of 
yellow fever destroyed his hopes and caused the loss of a 
part of his manuscript while it was in transit, so that he 
had practically to begin all over again. It was not until 
1885 that he succeeded in getting his book into print. 
Poets and Poetry of Texas is a large, handsomely decorated 
book, valuable as a source of information, but not of great 
literary worth. 

"Voices of the Southwest." A new anthology of Texas 
verse is Hilton R. Greer s Voices of the Southwest (1923). 
This, as might be expected, is a far more judicious and 
satisfactory anthology than its predecessor. The editor 
gives brief selections of typical poems from the older Texas 
poets and fuller selections from the more recent poets, 
There are sixty-one poets quoted from, thirty-six of them 
being men and twenty-five women. At the back of the 
book are terse biographical sketches of the sixty-one poets 
represented, so that we have in this volume a concise and 
satisfactory survey of the poets of Texas. It will be 
impractical to treat here all of these poets, but it seems 
wise to select a few of them for special emphasis. 

Hilton Ross Greet. To begin with the anthologist him 
self, Hilton Ross Greer (1878) was bom in Hawkins, 
Texas, and took a special course in the University of Texas 
while he was a clerk in the State Land Office. He has 
spent more than twenty-five years in active newspaper work 
in Sherman, Denison, Austin, Amarillo, Dallas, and in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, At present he is associate editor of 
the Dallas Journal He has published three volumes of 
original verse, Sungleams and Gossamers (1923), The Spiders 
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and Other Poems (1906), and A Prairie Prayer and Other 

Poems (1912). In addition he has been exceedingly active in 
arousing interest in poetry throughout the state, being 
co-founder and president of the Poetry Society of Texas, 
editor of Voices of the Southwest, and a constant encourager 
of the younger poets of Texas. He has been instrumental 
in the publication of a number of volumes of poems other 
than his own, he is constantly writing reviews and essays on 
poets and volumes of poetry, and he has been so consistent 
in his devotion to the art that he may be justly called the 
Maecenas of Texas poets. His verse is written chiefly in 
the conventional models, for he takes little stock in the 
radical verse forms; but there is always lyrical sweetness, 
rich melody, and elevated thought in his productions. He 
has a true ear for the music of words, and he rarely strikes 
a false note. He well deserves the high esteem in which 
he is held. 

John Peter Sjolander. Only six poets from Texas are 
represented by biographical sketches and selections in the 
Library of Southern Literature (ipoy-ipio). 1 Among these 
is John Peter Sjolander (1851 ) of Cedar Bayou, Texas. 
He was bom in Sweden, partly educated there and partly 
in England, where he resided for a while after his seventeenth 
year, and finally was apprenticed to become a sailor. On 
his first voyage he was so cruelly treated that when he 
reached Galveston he escaped from the ship and settled 
permanently on a farm in Texas. He is largely a self- 
educated man, and a natural, spontaneous poet. He began 
writing poetry early in life and has kept it up Intermittently 
until the present time. He has contributed freely to peri 
odicals in the East and In Texas, and has been for a long 

*These six are Mirabeau B. Lamar, Mary E. Moore Davis, William 
Lawrence CMttenden, John P. Sjolander, Clarence Ousley, and Stark 

Young. In the new supplementary volume published in 1923, two other 
Texas poets are included, namely, Mrs. Karle Wilson Baker and Judd 

Mortimer Lewis. 
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time favorably known as a popular Texas poet. His 
fugitive poems were not collected in book form until 1928, 
when they were published in Dallas under the title of 
Salt of the Earth and Sea. John Peter Sjolander has been 
hailed as "The Dean of Texas Poets." His poems are 
unpretentious and yet graceful and pleasing in thought and 
rhythm. He has written on many subjects, but his nature 
poems, particularly those on rural life and scenes, and his 
legends in verse are perhaps his most satisfying productions. 
Although he speaks Swedish his native language and 
half a dozen other European languages, he expresses himself 
naturally and idiomatically in English. His collected volume 
of poems will doubtless be treasured as one of the permanent, 
though not great, contributions to Texas poetry. 

A group of the later poets. Among our later poets we 
may select half a dozen or more that stand out more or 
less prominently among the large number who are repre 
sented in Voices of the Southwest and among the still larger 
number of younger poets who are to be found all over the 
State. 

William Lawrence ("Larry") Chittenden. William 
Lawrence Chittenden (1862 ), better known as "Larry 
Chittenden the poet-ranchman/ was bom in Montclair, 
New Jersey. After receiving a common-school education 
in his native town, he removed to St. Louis to engage in 
business. When he was twenty-five, the fascination of ranch 
life led him to*give up his work in the city and to, take charge 
of a ranch near Anson in Jones County, Texas. Here for 
thirteen years he lived the life of a "cowman," galloping 
over the free prairies, camping on the Divide, helping at the 
rotHidupSj and attending the local play-parties and cowboys 
Christmas balls. All this time he was writing verses, "the 
offsprings," as he says, "of solitude born in idle hours on 
a Texas ranch." These were published in various Texas 
newspapers and presently gathered into a small volume 
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called Ranch Verses (1893). The vigor and freshness of the 
material and the lively and rollicking style of the verse 
attracted favorable press notices, and the public read the 
poems with evident relish, for no less than sixteen editions, 
most of them with additional poems, of the volume had been 
called for by the year 1925. Mr. Chittenden is at his best 
when he writes on themes pertaining to cowboy life. When 
he attempts society verse, sentimental ballads, and moral 
istic or didactic themes, he is flat and insipid. But when he 
writes about western ranch life, he is vigorous, human, and 
entertaining. John A. Lomax, in his essay on Chittenden in 
the Library of Southern Literature, says: "He has caught 
the genuine spirit of the prairies as reflected in the lowing 
cattle; the hooting owls; the howling coyotes; the whispering 
mesquite leaves; the moaning northers; the dull, brown, 
broad expanse of the wide-spread, eternal plains, big with 
the loneliness of the open sea." Since 1900 Mr. Chittenden 
has become a traveler and a man of affairs. For a time he 
lived in a beautiful home called "Larry s Lodge" near 
Bailey s Bay on the Bermuda Islands. In 1909 he pub 
lished a volume of mediocre poems inspired by his new 
surroundings, calling it Bermuda Verses. Later he opened 
a summer tourists hotel at Christmas Cove on the Maine 
coast, and another one for winter tourists at Palm Beach, 
Florida. At the Christmas Cove lodge he established a free 
library of autographed books for his guests. No book is 
admitted to this library unless it is autographed by the 
author. There is here a special alcove for books by Texas 
writers, and many Texas visitors have been delighted to 
examine the autographed copies of the works of their fellow 
countrymen. Chittenden s later work hardly sustains the 
reputation made by his early Ranch Verses. Perhaps his 
business success has robbed him of his poetic inspiration." 
Certain it is that Ms early Texas poems are by far the best 
that he has written. Probably the best of all his productions 
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is "The Cowboys Christmas Ball," a lively and infectious 
presentation of an old-fashioned western dance. Among 
his many other attractive poems on ranch life, special men 
tion may be made of the following: "The Ranchman s 
Ride," "The Roundup/ "The Old Mackenzie Trail," "The 
Dying Scout," "The Prairie Dog," and "The Jack Rabbit." 

Leonard Doughty. Leonard Doughty (1865 ), although 
bom in Tennessee and reared in Kentucky, was educated 
in law at the University of Texas and has practiced his 
profession largely in his adopted state. While poetry is 
his avocation, he takes his work as a poet seriously. He 
has translated Heine *s poems from the German, he has 
published many poems and essays in the University of 
Texas ex-student magazines and in other journals of national 
reputation, such as the Dial, and he has been well represented, 
in several anthologies. He is severely classical in his tastes 
and always writes in a serious and elevated tone. 

Whitney Montgomery. The chief exponent of the simple 
rural life of Texas in verse is Whitney Montgomery (1877 ) 
He has been denominated "the pastoral poet of Texas." 
He was born and lived for many years on a farm in Navarro 
County, Texas. He inherited his love of poetry from his 
parents, both of whom were college graduates. He says 
that " as a child, between the cotton rows or on a creek bank, 
I often listened to my father recite by heart whole pages 
from Shakespeare and Byron." Early in life he began to 
write poetry, not for fame but from the pure love of versi 
fying. Of his hundred or more poems some have been sent 
to various periodicals devoted to outdoor and farm life, and 
always they have attracted the responsive attention of those 
who love the simple and pure things of nature and rural 
life. He writes about nature primarily, but he often puts 
his simple moralizings about life and the poetic art into terse 
and effective measures. "It is enough," he says, "if I can 
only sing the simpler songs that some still love to hear," 
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He writes most effectively about such subjects as "The 
Last Bob White/ "The Guinea Hen s Song/ "I Own a 
Home," "October/ and "The Wood Fire." Mr. Mont 
gomery has now collected and published his favorite poems 
in a volume called Corn Silks and Cotton Blossoms (1928). 
Of this volume Hilton Ross Greer says, "One of the few, 
and, at his best, one of the finest pastoral poets of America 
is here presented in his first collection of verse. Poems are 
included that were written and published over an extended 
period of time, but whether of early or later vintage they 
hold the true, the unmistakable flavor of the soil from which 
they sprung/ 1 

Stark Young. Stark Young (1881 ) was born in Missis 
sippi and educated at the University of Mississippi and 
Columbia University. For a number of years he taught 
English in the Universities of Mississippi and Texas and in 
Amherst College, Massachusetts. Later he became a dis 
tinguished dramatic critic on the staff of the New Republic 
in New York City, where he is still retained, though he is 
at present devoting most of his time to creative writing. 
His work in Texas was done from 1907 to 1915. He was 
primarily writing poetry and plays during his stay in Texas, 
but since his removal from Texas he has devoted himself 
to dramatic criticism, essays, plays, and fiction. His 
published poetry is largely contained in The Blind Man at 
the Window and Other Poems (1906) and Gtienevere (1906). 
Many other poems have appeared, however, in the better 
magazines of the country. While he lived in Texas he 
wrote a number of Texas sonnets several of which have 
been published in anthologies and a number of other poems 
inspired by Texas life. A sketch and critical estimate of 
Stark Young with selections from his poems appeared in the 
present writer s Southern Literary Readings (1913), and also 
an introductory essay, followed by selections, by Robert 
Adger Law in the Library of Southern Literature. Since 
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going to New York, Stark Young has made himself nation 
ally and to some extent internationally known as a dramatic 
critic, playwright, essayist, and novelist. His two novels 
Heaven Trees (1926) and The Torches Flare (1928) have 
attracted wide attention, and it seems safe to predict that 
he will do even more distinguished work in the future. He 
rendered two notable services to Texas literature during his 
residence in this state. He founded and successfully man 
aged the Curtain Club, the student dramatic club of the 
University of Texas, and for a short time he was the editor 
of the Texas Review, a literary and scholarly quarterly 
which was founded at the University of Texas in 1915. 
This quarterly was later edited by Professor Robert A. Law 
until 1924, when it was transferred to the Southern Metho 
dist University, where it is still published under the title 
of the Southwest Review. It may be said that out of these 
two ventures initiated under Young s direction have come, 
in part at least, the marked interest in the drama, as seen 
in the Little Theater movement, and in the publication of 
literary magazines in the state. He still maintains his 
interest in Texas, visiting the state every year and con 
tinuing to revert to Texas in his essays and causeries in the 
New Republic. 

Glenn Ward Dresback. Another transient poet \vho 
may still be classed as a Texas writer is Glenn Ward Dres- 
bach (1885 ). He was born in Illinois and educated in 
Wisconsin. For a time he lived in El Paso, and while there 
he interested himself particularly in writing poetry dealing 
with the life and scenery of the beautiful country in that 
part of the Southwest. He had already won recognition 
as a poet in three volumes of verse published before he came 
to Texas. Though he did not remain long in the state, since 
removing to Chicago he has continued to use Texas and 
Southwestern material in his poetry, as is indicated in the 
titles of his recent books In the Colors of the West (1922), 
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Enchanted Mesa (1924), Cliff-Dwellers and Other Poems 
(1926). In 1928 Mr. Dresbach won the fourth annual book 
contest of the Poetry Society of Texas with his volume called 
Stardust and Stone (1928). 

Clyde Walton Hill. Clyde Walton Hill (1883) is a 
native of Austin, a graduate of the University of Texas in 
both the College of Arts and the law school, and a graduate 
student of Harvard University. For several years he was 
a member of the English faculty of the University of Texas, 
but after his graduation from the law school he practiced 
law and engaged in the real estate business in Dallas. At 
present he is teaching English in one of the Dallas high 
schools. His poems have been accepted by the Century, 
McClure s, and other magazines and included in several 
anthologies. Recently he published his collected poems in 
a volume called Shining Trails (1926). His best known 
composition, though perhaps not his best poem, is "The 
Little Towns of Texas," which has been reprinted many 
times in magazines and newspapers and anthologies. 

Stephen Moylan Bird. Stephen Moylan Bird (1897-1919) 
was a brilliant poet from Galveston who died too young to 
fulfill the rich promise of the few poems written before he 
was twenty-one. In 1918 he enlisted as a naval recruit 
during the World War and was sent to the Great Lakes for 
training. At the close of the war he was appointed as a 
cadet at the Military Academy at West Point, but he died 
before he had fairly entered upon his duties there. His 
poems indicate that he had a talent far above the ordinary. 
In fact, some critic has spoken of him as "The American 
Keats/ So promising was his poetry that a small volume 
called In a Sky Garden (1922) was published three years 
after his death. A few examples of his intense, ecstatic, 
finely etched lyrics may be found in Voices of the Southwest. 
Stanley B. Babb. Stanley E. Babb (1899) is an 
Englishman by birth, though he came to Galveston when 
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he was only ten or eleven years old. He was educated in 
the Ball High School and at the University of Texas, where 
he was a student for several years. For the past six years 
he has been engaged in newspaper work, being the founder 
and conductor of the literary page in the Cohesion News, 
to which paper he has contributed distinctive and enthusi 
astic criticism, doing himself practically all the writing for 
his page. In 1922 he won two prizes in poetry, the D. A. 
Frank Poetry Prize at the University of Texas and the Old 
South Prize offered by the Poetry Society of Texas. He has 
recently been honored by the Poetry Society of Texas in the 
publication under its auspices of his excellent volume The 
Death of a Buccaneer mid Other Poems (1926). 

The newspaper poets: Judd Mortimer Lewis. There 
have been many newspaper poets in Texas, men who have 
done their daily stint on the "sheet" and at the same time 
turned in leisure moments to verse making. For example, 
there is Hair} - Lee Marriner (1872-1915) of Kentucky who 
gained the soubriquet of "The News Staff Poet fc from his 
work on the Dallas News. He published three volumes of 
poetry during his busy journalistic life. And there is Katie 
Baffin, literary editor of the Houston Chronicle since 1921, 
who has prepared several books on Texas heroes and who 
has published much poetry in her weekly page in the 
Chronicle. The best known of all Texas newspaper poets, 
however, is Judd Mortimer Lewis (1867 ) of the Houston 
Post and later of the Houston Post-Dispatch, He was bom 
in Fulton, New York, and eventually migrated to Houston 
to sell stereotyped material to the smaller weekly papers of 
TexaSi When business was dull, he began to write rimes 
and send them to the Houston Post. Not only were his 
poems accepted, but he was invited to become a regular staff 
writer or "columyist" on the Post. For more than twenty- 
five years he has written his daily column of humor, poetry, 
and current comment in two of the leading dailies of the 
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state. He has also syndicated some of his poetry as well as 
his other journalistic writings. He has published three 
volumes of verse Sing the South (1904), Lilts d Low 
(1906), Toddletown Trails (1914) but this is but a tithe 
of the great mass of rimes which he has published in his daily 
column. These poems have won for Judd Mortimer Lewis 
a wide and appreciative audience. He is a very modest 
and unassuming man, and he lays little- claim to poetic 
excellence. He has a go&lt;5d ear for musical word combina 
tions, and he has a strong sense for well rounded and effec 
tive verse patterns. He writes principally about babies, 
and pretty young girls, and country life, and home " doings." 
He literally "sings the South" with its field larks, mocking 
birds, magnolias, jassamines, watermelons, cotton bolls, 
pretty girls, and above all its babies. He sings so many 
songs about babies, in fact, that he might be called the 
laureate of babyhood. It is his own hearthstone and his 
own baby daughters that have furnished him most of his 
themes imthis poetic realm of babyhood. As John A. Lomax 
has said: "You see the babies put to bed, you wake them 
in the morning; they greet you when the day s work is over, 
they throw kisses as you leave home; you dress them, bind 
up their fingers, tell them stories, and hear their troubles. 
Most of these babies are girls who don t get older than two 
or, possibly, three years." The work of Judd Mortimer 
Lewis can be sampled in Voices of the Southwest and particu 
larly in the supplemental volume (XVII) of the Library of 
Southern Literature (1923) where there are eleven poems with 
a judiciously appreciative introductory essay by John A. 
Lomax. 

Our later women poets. In modern literature, particu 
larly in poetry and fiction, the work of our women writers 
is esteemed quite as highly as that of the men. The increased 
activity and interest of women in literary clubs and in 
education, libraries, and reading generally make them the 
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natural custodians of our literary traditions. Women are 
being educated along with and on a par with men in prac 
tically all of our colleges, and in the future we may expect 
them to divide the literary and artistic honors on a more 
nearly equal parity with men. There are scores and scores 
of women poets in the state, and the fugitive products of 
many of these singers are finding publication in the news 
papers and magazines all over the country.. Three of our 
Texas women poets seem to deserve special .emphasis; 
specimens of their poetic art have been included in a new 
anthology of Southern poetry, The Lyric Smith (1928), edited 
by Acldison Hibbard of North Carolina, and one of the 
three has been selected for extended notice in the supple 
mental volume of the Library of Southern Literature. 

Margaret Belle Houston. This grand-daughter of General 
Sam Houston, Margaret Belle Houston, was born at Cedar 
Bayou, Texas, the home of John P. Sjolander. She was 
educated at St. Mary s College in Dallas and she has since 
made her home in that city. Shortly after her graduation 
she married M. L. Kaufmann, though she continued to write 
under her maiden name; and recently she became Mrs. 
William H. Probert. She has contributed many poems and 
stories to the magazines. She published her first volume, 
Prairie Flowers, in 1907. Two volumes of fiction, The 
Little Straw Wife (1914) and The Witch Man (1922) appeared 
between her two volumes of poetry. In 1926 she won the 
second annual book contest of the Poetry Society of Texas 9 
and as a result her volume called The Singing Heart and 
Other Poems appeared in that year. She also won the Texan 
Prize of the Poetry Society of Texas in 1925, the title of the 
winning poem being "Song from the Traffic/* which has 
been selected for inclusion in Hibbard s The Lyric South. 

Grace Noll CrowelL One of the most popular and widely 
read present-day women poets of Texas and America is 
Grace Noll Crowell (1877 ) of Dallas. She was bom in 
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Inland, Iowa, and educated in the German-English College 
at Wilton, Iowa 5 from which she graduated in 1898. Shortly 

after her graduation she married Norman H. Crowell, him 
self a well-known journalist. In 1917 she removed to 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and in 1919 to Dallas. She began to 
write soon after her marriage, but her real work as a poet 
may be said to date from 1906. Since that time she has 
contributed verse to dozens of magazines of national circu 
lation, and her poems have been widely copied, not only in 
America but in England as well. In fact, Mrs. Crowell 
sells her poems to English almost as readily as to American 
magazines. In addition she has won a number of prizes. 
Her chief honor has come from the fact that she won the 
first annual book contest of the Poetry Society of Texas, the 
title of the volume being White Fire (1925). This volume 
is already in its fourth edition. Her second volume entitled 
Sillier in ike Sun appeared in 1928, and it is not too much to 
say that with these two volumes Grace Noll Crowell has 
"arrived" as a popular American poet. Her books are in 
wide demand, and a constant stream of requests for readings 
and biographical information and personal interviews is 
pouring in upon her. Mrs. Crowell writes about the simple 
everyday things of home life about "Aprons," and 
"Kitchens/ about "The Pines" and "Sycamores" and 
"Shining Poplars," about "I Planted a Rose" and "I Have 
a Little House," and other, familiar but intrinsically beauti 
ful subjects. She writes from the heart to the heart. It is 
this fact that gives Mrs. Crowell her strong popular appeal. 
Karle Wilson Baker. The truest and most intrinsically 
artistic poet that Texas can lay claim to today is Karle Wilson 
Baker (1878 ) of Nacogdoches. She was born at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and educated in the schools of that city. 
At various times later she studied at the universities of 
Chicago, Columbia, and California, At the University of 
Chicago she came under the tutelage of the poet William 
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Vaughn Moody, and it was largely from this contact that 
she was inspired to become a poet. In 1907 she married 
Thomas Ellis Baker and took up her residence in Nacog- 
doches, where she still lives, being now permanently con 
nected there with the East Texas Teachers College as 
professor of English. She has written many stories, sketches, 
and essays as well as poems, and her productions have 
frequently appeared in the best magazines of the country, 
the earlier ones under the pen name of "Charlotte Wilson.* 
Her two volumes of verse so far are Blue Smoke (1919) and 
Burning Bush (1922). She has also published The Garden 
of the Plynck (1920), a story book for children, and Old 
Coins (1923), a delightful volume of prose tales, or rather 
essays and sketches. The fact is, her prose is so lovely and 
imaginative that it reads like poetry. It may be said that 
the editors of the Yale Review, the leading literary quarterly 
of our time, discovered Karle Wilson Baker as a poet, and 
the Yale Press has published most of her volumes. Having 
in mind the fact that the poet was bom in Arkansas, Dorothy 
Scarborough says of her: " She is as truly Texan as a blue- 
bonnet. Her verse mirrors the loveliness of our land and 
sky and birds and trees and flowers, although she shows as 
well a universality of beauty." A great many poets have 
but a single song to sing; no matter, how often they change 
their subjects and find new rimes, each poem after all is 
but a repetition of the same old tune. But Karle Wilson 
Baker writes many poems in many tunes. She knows how 
to concentrate, to see new beauty and charm in the com 
monplace, and to catch the fleeting emotions and gleams of 
loveliness as they pass. Her work has permanent value 
because she has that gift of imagination which can draw 
universal beauty and truth from the simple facts of everyday 
village life in such a way as to make all the world see and 
enjoy. She is, indeed, as Miss Scarborough says, "the poet 
of quiet things." Examples of her work have been included 
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in many anthologies, particularly in Voices of the Southwest 
(1923), The Lyric South (1928), and the supplemental volume 
(XVII) of the Library of Southern Literature (1923). 



LATER WRITERS OF FICTION 

William Sidney Porter O. Henry. Beyond all question 
William Sidney Porter (1862-1910), better known under his 
pseudonym of 0, Henry, has done more in a general way to 
put Texas on the literary or fictional map of the United 
States than any other single writer. A fairly full sketch of 
his life and work is given on pages 305 to 312 in the History 
of American Literature (to which the reader is referred), 
and hence there is no need to do more here than to connect 
him definitely with Texas. William Sidney Porter spent 
fifteen of the formative years of his life in Texas, from 1881 
to 1896. Part of that time he lived on Lee and Dick Hall s 
sheep ranch in La Salle County, south Texas; most of the 
time he lived in Austin, working in the Morley Drug Store, 
in Joe HarreU s Cigar Store, as bookkeeper in the real estate 
firm of Maddox Brothers and Anderson, as a draftsman in 
the Land Office where his friend Dick Hall was Land Com 
missioner, as receiving and paying teller in the First National 
Bank of Austin, as editor of a weekly paper of wit and humor 
and local comment called The Rolling Stone. He spent his 
leisure hours in singing in the Hill City Quartette and in 
church choirs (here he met and fell in love with an Austin 
girl named Athol Estes, who later became his wife), in writing 
and reading and drawing cartoons, and in bumming" with 
Ms chums around the streets of Austin. The whole story 
is well told in three articles by Edmunds Travis in Bunker s 
Monthly for April, May, and June, 1928. He saw a good 
deal of San Antonio, too, when The Rolling Stone was 
published simultaneously in that city and in Austin for 
a short period. Then he went to Houston to conduct a 
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column in the Houston Post. Early in 1896 he was indicted 
for embezzling the funds of the Austin bank in which he 
had worked. Instead of returning from Houston to Austin 
to stand his trial, he ran away to New Orleans and shipped 
from there to Honduras, where he remained nearly a year. 
When he learned that his wife was slowly dying with con 
sumption, he returned to Austin in 1897 and gave himself 
up for trial. Though it is generally believed that he was 
not really guilty of embezzlement, and that certainly he did 
not dishonestly get any money for himself out of the- bank 
funds, he was convicted and sent to the federal prison at 
Columbus, Ohio, where he served three years and three 
months. Will Porter, as he was familiarly called, saw Texas 
no more, but he had not forgotten his fifteen years 1 residence 
in the state. &lt; In Texas he learned about the joys and 
sorrows of life, and in Texas he learned the business of writ 
ing. His first successful stories were written about Texas 
life, Texas characters, and Texas scenes. His was one of 
those rare "experiencing natures," and wherever he touched 
life he absorbed it, Hved it, drew substance from the experi 
ences of others, and was able to capture and incorporate it 
all in his writings. He later wrote many stories about the 
ranch life in La Salle County, about the old Land Office 
business as he knew it when he was a clerk there, about 
bank life in Texas, about Austin and San Antonio and 
Fredericksburg, in fact about life all over Texas wherever 
he touched it and absorbed it. He won Ms fame under his 
pen name 0. Henry, after he left Texas, but he won it with 
stories made out of Texas material. And since his works 
have teen more widely read than those of any other modem 
short-story writer, it is plainly evident that 0. Henry has 
firmly fixed Texas on the literary and fictional map of 
America. And it is equally evident that his Texas experi 
ences had a very significant part in the making of 0. Henry. 
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George Pattullo* The connection of George Pattullo 
(1879 ) with Texas is much less intimate than was that of 
William Sidney Porter. He was born in Canada and edu 
cated in Woodstock Collegiate Institute, Ontario. He began 
his journalistic writing before he came to Texas, He was 
a traveler by instinct, and in the course of his wanderings he 
spent several years in the ranch country of west Texas- He 
married a Dallas girl and lived for some time in that city. 
In fact, he still calls Dallas home, though he now lives in 
New York City. He is a well-paid popular story writer for 
such periodicals as the Saturday Evening Post, The American, 
and McClure s. Some of his best early stories deal with 
Texas life. His two published volumes are Untamed (1911) 
and The Sheriff of Badger, a Tale of the Southwest Border 
Land (1912), both having a western background. In the 
first of these volumes which is made up of short stories, he 
interprets, largely through tales about animals, the cattle 
industr&gt; r * and ranch life in west Texas. According to Pro 
fessor David Foute Eaglet on his story "Corazon" has been 
pronounced by the New York Evening Post to be the best 
short-story about a horse ever written. This story is 
reprinted in Professor Eagleton s Writers and Writings of 
T^xas. 

Ruth Cross. Among the many women novelists of Texas 
who have recently come into prominence, Martha Ruth Cross 
(1887 ) and Dorothy Scarborough deserve special mention, 
Ruth Cross was born near Paris, Texas, on a rented cotton 
plantation. She attended the Paris high school, taught 
school a while, graduated from the University of Texas in 
1911, and later attended several pfher universities for special 
study. She began writing stories for Holland s Magazine ; 
and then she determined to become a professional writer. 
Her first book, The Golden Cocoon (1923), was accepted by 
Harper Brothers, and it proved to be an exceedingly 
popular novel It was classed with the "best sellers," was 
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syndicated, and later turned into a moving-picture. Her 
second book, The Unknown Goddess (1926), was not so well 
received. In this year she married Frederick Palmer, and 
she now lives in her unique country home at Winstead, 
Connecticut, The Golden Cocoon takes up the life of a girl 
born on a tenant farm in the cotton district of northeast 
Texas and carries her through her struggles for an education, 
and on to her final success In literature In New York City. 
Many have inferred that the story Is autobiographic, and 
certainly there are characters and places In the book that 
can be Identified In Texas. 

Dorothy Scarborough. One of the most promising of the 
Texans who have gone to New York to seek their fortunes 
Is Dorothy Scarborough, assistant professor of English In 
Columbia University. She was born at Mt. Carmel, Texas, 
secured her education at Baylor University, and taught 
English in that Institution for a number of years. She went 
to Columbia University in 1916, earned her doctor s degree 
in 1917, and made a permanent place for herself on the 
faculty there. She has published a volume of Fugitim 
Verses (1912) and several volumes of essays, notably From a 
Southern Porch (1919), and edited several volumes of short 
stories. But her best work has been done In fiction. Her 
most Important books so far are In the Land of Cotton 
(1923), The Wind (1924), and Impatient Griselda (1926). 
She has been greatly Interested In folklore, being at one time 
President of the Texas Folk-Lore Society and recently the 
author of a very valuable contribution to folklore, an enter 
taining book called On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs (1925). 
Miss Scarborough has a facile pen, she Is an Indefatigable 
worker, she Is a close student of her art, and It may be con 
fidently predicted that she will do much significant work 
In the future. At present she Is at work on a series of novels 
dealing with the cotton market, the cotton-mill life, and 
other phases of the cotton Industry. 
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Anne Austin and Elizabeth Benson. Something of a sen 
sation was made by the simultaneous publication, late 
in the year 1927, of Anne Austin s Jackson Street, a novel, 
and Elizabeth Benson s The Younger Generation, a book 
of comment on and analysis of the youth of today. The 
mother, Anne Austin, is a Texas woman who has fought 
her way up from a hampered and wretched youth to posi 
tions of responsibility in teaching, journalism, and editing, 
and now to the rank of creative novelist. Her daughter, 
Elizabeth Benson, who at the time of the publication of her 
first book was only thirteen years old, is a prodigy, perhaps 
a genius. On account of the busy life and the frequent spells 
of illness of the mother the child was left almost entirely 
to her own resources. It was early discovered that the baby, 
born at Waco while her parents were studying at Baylor 
University, was far more advanced in mentality than a child 
of several years might be expected to be. She learned to 
read almost alone, and at four years was able to take work 
that a seven-year-old child might balk at. She has made 
higher records than were known before for one of her age. 
At twelve she graduated with highest honors from a select 
secondary school in New York, and at fourteen she was a 
sophomore in Barnard, an advanced college for women. 
She has contributed strikingly original articles to Vanity 
Fair, a highly sophisticated modernistic journal, and now she 
is the author of a book called The Younger Generation (1927), 
of which generation Elizabeth is unquestionably one of the 
most remarkable members. The mother, who has resumed 
her maiden name since her separation from her husband, is 
a gifted writer, Jackson Street (1927) is a novel dealing 
with the life of a girl brought up in the wretched poverty 
and vulgarity of a railway-yards settlement in a Texas city. 
The realistic descriptions of the sordid conditions from which 
Hie heroine gradually emerges are rather depressing, but 
there is a strong optimistic undercurrent of aspiration in 
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the book. What the future may show In the way of develop 
ment in this remarkable mother and this still more remark 
able daughter, no one can tell; but the public has become 
greatly interested in the unusual concurrence of the simulta 
neous publication of their two books. 

Barry Benefield. Another native Texas novelist now liv 
ing in New York is Barry Benefield (1877 ). He was bom 
at Jefferson, in East Texas, and educated at the University 
of Texas, where he graduated in 1902. He went into 
journalistic work and finally became connected with the 
firm of Charles Scribner s Sons. His novel The Chicken- 
Wagon Family (1925) was a great success, for a number of 
months being classed among the "best sellers" and later 
made into a moving picture. It still holds its place among 
readers, for it is a book of great emotional power, and is 
written in a style of appealing naturalness and sincerity. 
Short Turns (1926) is a book of short stories which followed 
The Chicken-Wagon Family in winning popular approval, 
and Bugles in the Night (1927), a novel, has likewise won 
high praise from critics and the public. His latest popular 
success is A^Littk Clown Lost (1928). In fact, so successful 
lias Barry Benefield been with his fiction that he has given tip 
his journalistic work and is devoting himself entirely to 
creative writing. 

John W. Thomasoii f Jr. Still another Texan that has 
recently become popular is Captain John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(1893 ). He was bom at Huntsville, Texas, and was 
educated at Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas. 
During the World War he was commissioned in the United 
States Marines and saw active service in France. He is 
gifted with his pencil as well as with his pen. His pictures 
of soldier life attracted the attention of his brother officers, 
and he was invited to write up his war experiences and illus 
trate the text with Ms own drawings. His Fix Bayomts 
(1927) brought him such favorable notice that Captain 
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Thomason has already taken his place as one of the authentic 
artistic interpreters of the World War. He followed his 
first success with a volume of short stories called Red Pants 
(1928), also illustrated with his own drawings. Though he 
still retains his office in the United States Marines, he is 
devoting himself largely to his two arts, and we may expect 
to see and hear more from this promising young Texas writer 
in the coming years. 

REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN DRAMA 

No "drama in early period. Naturally in a new country 
on the frontier, such as Texas was during the nineteenth 
century, little or no effort was made in dramatic composition 
or in the presentation of plays on the stage. We hear of a 
few closet plays being written in the classic style by one or 
two of the earlier poets in Texas, but few or none of these 
ever saw the light, either in print or on the stage. The 
only drama that the people had any opportunity of seeing 
was such as was imported by traveling companies with some 
occasional local plays presented by amateur actors. It 
was not until the early twentieth century that conditions in 
Texas became favorable for either the composition or the 
presentation of drama. 

The little-theatre movement in Texas. The little-theater 
movement had its inception in Europe in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, but it was not until the twentieth 
century that the movement made any progress in America, 
and not until after the World War that it reached Texas in 
any important way. One of the earliest organizations in 
the state devoted primarily to the artistic production of 
plays was the Curtain Club of the University of Texas, 
founded by Stark Young in 1909 and directed by him for a 
number of years. Houston and Dallas were among the first 
cities of the state to organize little theaters, the Red Lantern 
Players of Houston and the Dallas Little Theater being 
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organized about the same time shortly after the close o 
the World War. At present there are over one hundred 
Texas cities that have thriving little theaters^ The Dallas 
organization has taken the lead of all others and has won for 
itself national recognition. For three years in succession 
the Dallas Little Theater won the Belasco cup in the national 
tournament of little-theater casts held in New York City. 
The winning plays were as follows: in 1924 they presented 
John William Rogers, Jr. s one-act play "Judge Lynch"; 
in 1925, Paul Green s "The No Count Boy"; and in 1926, 
Margaret Larkin s "El Cristo." In this year, too, the first 
Texas Little Theater Tournament was inaugurated by the 
Dallas group under Oliver HinsdelFs direction, and a large 
number of cities sent casts to compete. The Little Theater 
of Sherman won first place in 1926; the Little Theater of 
Denison, in 1927; and the Nacogdoches Little Theater won 
out in 1928. The Dallas club has had two professional 
directors both of whom have written successful books on 
the management of little theaters Alexander Dean, now 
director of dramatic arts at Northwestern University, and 
Oliver Hinsdell, formerly director of the Petit Th6^tre du 
Vieux Carre of New Orleans. Just recently the Dallas 
group has taken possession of its new hundred-thousand- 
dollar building for the presentation of amateur perform 
ances, and other cities are actively engaged in promoting 
similar buildings to house their little theaters. The move 
ment now seems to have gained such momentum that It is 
destined to play a large part in the cultural development of 
our people, 

George Moore Scarborough. It will be impracticable to 
treat in detail the many recent Texas authors who have been 
engaged in writing plays, but a few of them have done 
sufficiently successful work to deserve brief treatment here. 
One of the most successful and prolific of these dramatists 
is George Moore Scarborough (1875 ) who was bom at 
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Mt. Carmel, Texas, and educated at Baylor University and 
in the law school of the University of Texas. His father, 
Judge John B. Scarborough, insisted on the boy s entering 
the legal profession, and for seven years the young man 
practiced law with his father at Waco. Upon the death of 
his father in 1905, George Moore Scarborough closed the 
law office and proceeded to New York to become a writer. 
He first did reportorial work on New York newspapers and 
then entered the United States Secret Service. His experi 
ence in the Secret Service led him. to write plays dealing 
with crime. His first great success in New York was "The 
Lure" (1913). This was followed in quick succession by 
"At Bay," "The Court of Last Resort," "What Is Love," 
"The Heart of Wetona," "Moonlight and Honeysuckle," 
"The Son-Daughter," "Bluebonnets," "The Mad Dog," 
"Mrs.Hope s Husband," "The Grail," and (in collaboration 
with Annette A. Westbay) "The Girl I Loved," and "The 
Moon of Honey." At present Scarborough is living in Los 
Angeles, California. He is a brother of the successful novelist 
Dorothy Scarborough, whose work is treated elsewhere. 

Mary Matlock Griffith. Mary Matlock Griffith, wife of 
Professor Reginald H. Griffith of the University of Texas, 
has published a volume of one-act plays called Westward 
the Course of Empire (1924), being a unified sequence of 
eighteen scenes representative of Texas history, from the 
death of La Salle on Texas soil in 1687 to the reception of 
Texas as a state in the Union in 1846. The Spanish mission 
period and the Spanish secular period have each three scenes, 
the Mexican period has three, the Texas Revolution four, 
the period of the Republic four. The plays are tied together 
by a Prologue and end-links in verse spoken by the Spirit 
of Domain, and the whole is concluded by farewell speeches 
in verse uttered by the Spirits of Domain, La Salle, Travis, 
and Austin. While the book is not intended to take the 
place of history, it is based on wide and sympathetic study 
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of Texas history, and it certainly affords fine dramatic con 
ceptions of some of the prominent events in early Texas his 
tory, such as the settlement of the first three hundred families 
in Austin s colony, the Fredonian Rebellion, the Declaration 
of Independence, the fall of the Alamo, the battles of 
Goliad and San Jacinto, the death of Stephen F. Austin, 
and finally the passing of the Republic. The artistic 
quality of the plays is good, and the value of the scenes 
for dramatic study and reproduction in Texas schools 
cannot be overestimated. 

Mollie Moore Godbold. Another successful playwright 
and song writer is Mollie Moore Godbold of Dallas. She 
was born in Comanche County, a niece of Mary Evelyn 
Moore Davis (see page 34) who seems to have inherited the 
literary talent of her well-known aunt. When a group of 
young people in Comanche wanted a play for local produc 
tion, Mrs. Godbold agreed to write one. The result was 
" The Love Microbe," a play which proved so attractive that 
it was taken on the road and has been successfully presented 
in more than twenty-five states. Among her other plays 
are " Polly Tickks" (also called "Mr. and Mrs. Polly 
Tickks"), "The Flapper Grandmother" (in collaboration 
with Hetty Jane Dunaway, who in private life is Mrs. Wayne 
P. Sewell), "Rosetime" (a revision), "The Love dire," 
and "Help Yourself. " Mrs. Godbold frequently sprinkles 
catchy songs, with both music and words of her own com 
position, in her plays. For example in "Help Yourself/ 
there are six songs, among them being "Piggly Wiggly 
Help Yourself," "The Sun-Bonnet Girl," and "Down Where 
the Blue Bonnets Grow." The chief appeal in the plays 
of Mrs. Godbold is their delightful humor. She believes 
in laughter as one of the valuable assets of life. After the 
death of her husband Mrs. Godbold for a number of years 
supported her family from the royalties received from her 
plays. Later she married Ottie Gill, a poet of Dallas. 
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John William Rogers, Jr. The most important younger 
dramatist who has come directly out of the impulse set 
in motion by the Dallas Little Theater is John William 
Rogers, Jr. (1894 ). He wrote an excellent one-act play in 
1923 called "Judge Lynch," which won a prize offered by 
the Green Mask Players of Houston. It was this play with 
which the Dallas Players won the Belasco cup in 1924, and 
since that time the play has been published three or four 
times. Rogers was born in Dallas and educated at the Terrell 
School and in Dartmouth College. After spending a year 
and a half in the United States army during the World War, 
he engaged in newspaper work in Dallas. So successful has 
been his work as a dramatist that he has been attracted to 
New York to spend his time and energy in dramatic com 
position. Among his later plays may be mentioned "Till 
Life Us Do Part, * a melodrama; "Saved," a comedy; 
"Wedding Presents," which came out in Holland s Magazine 
for October, 1925; "Bumblepuppy," which appeared in 
Theater Arts Monthly for September, 1926; "Women Folks," 
which appeared in The Country Gentleman for October, 1926 ; 
"Mary Means What She Says," published in One-Act Plays 
for Stage and Study, Series 3, 1927. 

Other Texas dramatists. We have already mentioned 
the work of Stark Young as a poet, novelist, and dramatic 
critic. He is also a playwright. Much of Young s early 
dramatic composition was done while he was in Texas. 
He published Addio, Mardretta, and Other Plays (1912) 
while he was in Texas, and when this book went out of print 
he reprinted the two plays mentioned in the title and one 
other, "The Shrine," in a volume called Three One-Act 
Plays (1921). After he left Texas he published two full- 
length plays, "The Colonade" (1924) and "The Saint" 
(1925), both of which have been acted in New York and in 
London, Howard Mumford Jones, critic, poet, and drama 
tist, who was formerly associate professor of comparative 
literature at the University of Texas and for a time director 
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of the Curtain Club, published three plays while he was in 
this state, "The Sundial" in the Texas Review (now the 
Southwest Review} for January, 1920, The Case of Pro 
fessor Banoring" (1924), and in collaboration with Selwin 
Sage "The Fascinating Mrs. Denby " in Drama for February, 
1924. Milton Ling of San Antonio, a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Texas aad later a student in the school of drama 
at Columbia University, has written two short plays which 
have been produced in New York, "The Course of True 
Love" and "Control." Ling was for a time director of the 
Curtain Club and an instructor of English at the University 
of Texas. Joseph Eugene Pillot of Houston is the author of 
two plays, "The Light" and "The Sundial/ He is now a 
successful lecturer and interpreter of the drama in the 
East. Mrs. Tyline Perry, formerly of Brownwood, a 
graduate of the University of Texas, won with her "No 
Agents" a prize offered by the Denver Women s Press 
Club in 1927. J. Frank Davis, the millionaire oilman of 
San Antonio and Smithville and founder of the munificent 
Davis Art Prizes for the best pictures of Texas scenery and 
wildflowers, is the author of a play which has had a spec 
tacular career in New York City and which is said to have 
cost the author over a million dollars. It is called "The 
Ladder," being a subtle play incorporating the idea of 
reincarnation of souls. James H. Parke, born in Dickinson, 
Texas, and educated in the Galveston schools and at the 
A. & M. College and the University of Texas, is the author 
of two prize plays, "His Inheritance," which won a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best original one-act play in the Texas 
Tournament at Dallas in 1927; and a full-length comedy, 
"It Runs in the Family," which won a prize of one hundred 
and fifty dollars in the National Tournament held in Phila 
delphia in 1928. This play was published by the Penn 
Publishing Company. He is at present an instructor of 
EngHsh in the University of Texas and is still deeply inter 
ested in dramatic composition. 
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SIGNS OF AWAKENED INTEREST 
The present The artistic consciousness of the state is 
today more alert and quickened than it has ever been 
before. All over the state in the small towns, in the 
country communities, and in the cities there are signs of 
an awakened interest in things literary and artistic. There 
is both a keener appreciation for the products of the fine 
arts created elsewhere and a stronger urge toward the 
creation of beauty among our own artists. Women s clubs, 
poetry societies, scientific societies, folklore societies, open 
forums, lecture courses, publishing houses, magazines, and 
activities of every kind looking toward the preservation of 
the culture of the past and the encouragement of the culture 
of the present and the future are found in almost every 
section of the state. 

Periodicals. One of the surest signs of an awakened 
interest in things cultural is the successful circulation of 
journals, fostering the various literary, artistic, historical, 
and scientific interests. Holland s Magazine of Dallas, 
founded in 1876 as Street s Weekly and changed to its present 
title in 1903, has already had a long and successful career. 
The Texas Review, founded under the editorship of Stark 
Young in 1915, and continued shortly after its founding 
under the editorship of Professor Robert A. Law until 1924, 
when it was transferred to Dallas, where it appeared under 
the name of the Southwest Review with Professor Jay B. 
Hubbell of Southwestern Methodist University as editor 
(and since 1927 with Professors John H. McGinnis, Henry 
Smith, and John Chapman as editors), is now apparently 
firmly established as a thoughtful and scholarly receptacle 
for the more serious discussion of literary, artistic, social; 1 
economic, and historical problems. Frontier Times, pub-, 
lished at Bandera, Texas, under the guidance of J. Marvin 
Hunter, is a unique repository of material dealing with the 
romantic past of Texas. Bunker s Monthly of Fort Worth,. 
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founded in January, 1928, under the editorship of Peter 
Molyneaux, has already surpassed all previous efforts to 
establish a strictly Texas and Southwestern magazine of 
the better popular class, and it bids fair to prove a permanent 
success. The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Asso 
ciation^ founded in 1897 by Professor George P. Garrison, 
has done a notable work not only in preserving the history 
of the entire Southwest, but in centering the interests of the 
historians of the state and section and offering them a 
medium for the publication and preservation of their 
researches. In 1912 this quarterly enlarged its scope and 
became known as the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
under the editorship of Professor Eugene C, Barker of 
the University of Texas, with Professor Herbert E. Bolton 
of the University of California as associate editor. Professor 
Bolton was formerly. a teacher of history in the University 
of Texas and has himself contributed much to the know 
ledge of Texas Indians and other subjects of southwestern 
history. The Texas Folk-Lore Society, founded by Johni 
A. Lomax, and the present writer in 1910, is now the livest 
state folklore society in the United States. Under the 
editorship of the present secretary, J. Frank Dobie, it 
issues each year a large volume of very interesting material 
dealing with the rich stories of folk superstitions, legends, 
ballads, cowboy songs, Mexican customs, and other kinds 
of folklore common among certain classes of our population. 
The newspapers. The newspapers, too, have shown a 
similar interest in literature, art, and history. Everywhere 
they welcome news items and criticism on the activities of 
the various artistic and cultural societies and organizations 
in the state. The Dallas News, for example, has been called 
"one of the most potent civilizing influences in Texas." 
Colonel Alfred H. Belo, who died in 1901, had been con 
nected with the Gaheston News for twenty years when in 
1885 he founded the Dallas News and brought about a fusion 
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of the management of the two papers by which they pub 
lished the same editorial and feature material until a few 
years ago. The generous and altruistic policies of the paper 
toward art and literature has been continued under the 
management of George B. Dealey. In 1923 there was 
established in the Dallas News a full page devoted tp book 
reviews, and literary news under the editorship of John H. 
McGinnis. This was a significant innovation and one which 
has been continued to the present time with a constant 
growth in popularity. Its influence has been widely felt, 
and many other newspapers in the state are now carrying 
weekly pages of literary and artistic news and criticism. 
Libraries. In the larger and more progressive towns and 
cities good local libraries have been successfully operated in 
some cases for many years. The Rosenberg Library at 
Galveston, and the public libraries of Houston, El Paso, 
Waco, Dallas, San Antonio, and Beaumont are notably 
repositories for books, with good collections of Texas mate 
rial. The colleges and universities all are constantly increas 
ing the number of their books and research material 
especially notable is the Browning collection at Baylor 
University and even the high schools in some instances 
have considerable collections of books for reading and ref 
erence. But the greatest libraries in the state are centered 
in Austin the State Library proper, the Supreme Court 
Library, and the magnificent library of the University of 
Texas. The latter contains the Wrenn Library of rare 
books, a gift of Major George W. Littlefield, the Garcia 
Library of Mexicana, the Aitken Collection of English 
literature, the Bieber Collection of American poetry, and the 
Littlefield Southern History Collection, together with a large 
mass of general books and special books on Texas all of 
which make the library of the University of Texas by far 
the greatest in the South and one of the six or eight greatest 
state-university libraries in the whole country. 
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The Poetry Society of Texas. One of the most helpful 
agencies in the state for the promotion of creative work in 
poetry is the Poetry Society of Texas. * This society was 
founded at Dallas late in the fall of 1921 by a group of seven 
or eight charter members. It was Mrs. Theresa Lindsey 
of Tyler, an enthusiastic advocate and patron of the arts 
and herself the author of a very creditable, volume of verse 
called Blue Norther, Texas Poems (1925), who first suggested 
the founding of a poetry society in this state; and at its 
founding she was elected vice-president, and in this office, 
which she has since retained, she has rendered valuable 
service to the cause. The avowed purposes of the society 
are the promotion of the cause of poetry as an art, the 
quickening of public interest, the development of higher 
standards of taste, and above all the encouragement of those 
who have creative talent. Hilton Ross Greer has been from 
the beginning the moving spirit in the organization and work 
of the society, and now, very appropriately, for a number of 
years he has served as its president. Annual contests have 
been held since 1922, awards and prizes being granted to 
members for poems in the several contests, the judges usually 
being chosen from among writers and educators of national 
reputation. In 1925 the society inaugurated the annual 
book contest, the purpose being to select the best book of 
poetry for the year by a Texas poet and publish it under the 
auspices of the society. The first award went to Grace Noll 
CroweU, whose White Fire was published by the society in 
1925. So successful was this volume that since that time 
a regularly authorized publisher has brought out the suc 
ceeding volumes, all of which (up to 1928) have been men 
tioned elsewhere in the present survey. In addition the 
society publishes each fall a yearbook, in which the prize- 
winning poems in the several contests, as well as other 
matter of historic and literary interest in connection with the 
work of the society, are published. The Poetry Society of 
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Texas has grown to a membership of over three hundred, 
and the work of the society and the productions of its mem 
bers have been accorded recognition throughout the United 
States and in England. 

The schools take part. In the public schools also there 
may be seen many evidences of renewed interest in the 
study and promotion of art and literature. The colleges 
lead the way, but the. schools follow quickly en masse. 
Literary and artistic school papers and magazines, beautiful 
annuals, and various special displays, or "weeks," attest 
the lively interest of the schools in the things of cultural 
value. Literary and debating and dramatic contests are 
fostered by the Interscholastic League. This League is the 
most successful and efficient organization of the kind known 
anywhere. Its periodical, called The Interscholastic Leaguer, 
is said to be one of the best-edited special-interest educational 
periodicals in the country. The debating, extemporaneous 
speaking, and declamation contests have done a vast deal 
of good in developing the talents of our young people for 
a better type of public" speaking and oral expression of 
opinion, as the essay contest and the journalistic contests 
have encouraged a better type of written expression of 
opinion. The one-act play contest has aroused a great 
deal of interest in acting and in dramatics in general. To 
those contests already established should be added an oral- 
reading contest, a poetry-reading contest, and a story-telling 
and story-writing contest to quicken interest among our 
high-school students in these permanent forms of artistic 
expression. Already there is a high-school original poetry 
contest and [a music contest conducted at Baylor College, 
Belton, and just recently there was founded under Baylor 
College auspices a quarterly magazine, The Torch Bearer 
(1928), as a medium of publication for the ambitious young 
Texas writers of essays, short stories, poems, and short 
plays. All these signs are indicative of the widespread 
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awakening of interest in things literary and artistic in our 
state. 

The future. No civilization can rise to any worthy height 
without a love for and a close attention to the things of 
beauty. What has been most significant in the great 
civilizations of the past, what has come on down the ages 
to have the greatest influence on succeeding civilizations is 
the art products of those old civilizations. It is the liter 
ature, the art of the past that has outlived all else these old 
civilizations produced. As William Butler Yeats puts it ; 

Words alone are certain good, 

Where are now the waning kings, 
Word-bemockers? By the Rood, 

Where are now the warring kings? 
An idle word is now their glory, 

By the stammering schoolboy said, 
Reading some entangled story: 

The kings of old time are fled. 

A people who fail to develop literature and art are a dead 
people; but a people with an instinctive love for the artistic 
will inevitably make a permanent contribution to civiliza 
tion. Not material things merely make for prosperity and 
true progress; spiritual visions, ethical ideals, esthetic 
creations in things of beauty are also essential. Then, all 
who really care for the prosperity, happiness, and future 
greatness of our state and our nation should strive to increase 
their personal capacity for the enjoyment and the creation 
of the beautiful, the true, and the good things of art and 
literature as well as for the things of scientific and practical 
interest and value. 
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